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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1959 


U.S. SznatzE, — 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERALS, MATERIALS AND FUELS, 
or THE CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 
1 eae Office Building, Senator James E. Murray (chairman) 

residing. 
’ Prendiah Senators Murray, O’Mahoney, Moss, and Allott. 
Also present: Robert W. Redwine, William Broadgate, and Robert 
rofessional staff members. 
HAIRMAN. The subcommittee will come to order. 

We have up for study today two bills, S. 49 and S. 1362. Both bills 
by their titles call for the encouragement, stimulation, and conserva- 
tion of coal in the United States through research. But after the 
title, they part company. : 

S. 49 provides for the “creation of a Coal Research and wt A 
ment Commission,” while S. 1362 calls for giving authority to t 
Secretary of the Interior, acting through the Bureau of Mines, to 
enter into contracts with private organizations for conducting coal 
research projects. _ 

The administration, through the Department of the Interior, is 
pposed to enactment of S. 49, but on the other hand urges the 
enactment of §. 1362. 

I am advised by the chairman of the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affaire that. that committee has reported out, with 
amendments, a companion bill to S. 49, but has taken no action in 
espect to a companion bill to S. 1362, 

There appears to be unity in thought that there should be additional 
earch in respect to coal by some governmental agency. The only 
livision in thinking appears to be as to whether such research should 
be done by an independent commission created by the Congress or 
hrough the granting of contract authority to the Bureau of ] Mines. 

I am sure that. all members of the subcommittee share my thought 
hat we should carefully hear the testimony of the witnesses who will 
ppear today and possibly tomorrow in respect to these two bills so 
hat the committee may be fully spree of the arguments for and 

rtant matter being handled by an independent agency 


‘ ongress or through the regular channels of the Bureau 
ines 


Several Senators have advised me of their desire to appear in con- 
tection with this legislation, and in the interest of fairplay, I have - 
heduled them, insofar as possible, on the basis of seniority of serv- 
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mediately following insertion of S. 49 and S. 13862 and the depart. 
mental reports thereon. 
(The bills and reports are as follows :) 


[S. 49, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To encourage and stimulate the production and conservation of coal in the 
United States through research and development by creating a Coal Research and 
Development Commission, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of American in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 
Section 1. This Act may be cited as the “Coal Research and Development Act”, 
DEFINITION 


Seo. 2. As used in this Act the term “research” includes scientific, technical, 
and economic research and the practical application of that research. 


COAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created as an independent agency in the executive 
branch, a Coal Research and Development Commission (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Commission”) to be composed of three Commissioners appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more than 
two of such Commissioners shall be- members of the same political party. Twa 
Commissioners shall constitute a quorum of the Commission. The President 
shall designate the Commissioner who shall serve as Chairman of the Commission 

(b) The term of office of each Commissioner shall be three years, except that 
(1) the terms of office of the Commissioners first taking office shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of appointment, one at the end of one 
year, one at the end of two years, and. one at the end of three years, after the 
date of enactment of this Act; (2) any Commissioner appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term; (3) upon the 
expiration of his term a Commissioner may Continue to serve until his successor 
is appointed and has qualified. 

(c) Any Commissioner may be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office, and for no other cause. 

(d) The Chairman of the Commission shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $20,500 per annum and the other Commissioners shall receive. compensation 
at the rate of $20,000 per annum. 

(e) The principal office of the Commission shall be in the District of Columbia 
but the Commission may carry out its duties under this Act at any place. 

(f) The Commissioners shall be selected by the President from among persons 
experienced in the management of industrial-type research activities. 


FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec, 4. (a) The Commission shall formulate and execute an overall resear¢l 
program designed but not limited to (1) develop new and more effective uses 
for coal, (2) improve and expand existing uses for coal, (3) reduce the cost of 
coal production and distribution, and (4) emphasize those developments in use 
for coal of particular value to small coal producers. 

(b) In carrying out its duties under subsection (a) of this section the Con 

shall— 


(1) eonduct research projects ; 

(2) contract for, sponsor, cosponsor, and promote the coordination 
research projects conducted by industrial associations, educational instit 
tions, qualified nonprofit organizations, qualified private consulting firm 
and by other departments, agencies, and independent establishments of t 
Federal Government ; and : 

(3) collect and promote the coordination of all available research |! 
formation on the production, preparation, distribution, and uses of 
including, but not limited to, technical papers. 
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(c) The Commission shall itself conduct research projects only when it is 
qnable on reasonable terms and conditions to contract or otherwise provide for 
guch research to be conducted by any other qualified organization. No appro- 
priation shall be made to carry out the purpose of this Act for any r 
project. to be conducted by the Commission itself, if such research project has 
not been approved by resolutions adopted by the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the Senate and House of Representatives, respectively. For 
the purpose of securing consideration of such approval the Commission shall 
submit to each such committee a prospectus on each such proposed research 
project containing, but not limited to, and analysis of, and justification for, such 
proposed project. 

(d) No research shall be carried out, contracted for, sponsored, or co- 
sponsored, or in any other way conducted under authority of this Act, unless 
all information, uses, products, processes, patents, and other developments, re- 
sulting from such research shall be available to the public generally. When- 
ever in the estimation of the Commission the purposes of this Act would be 
furthered through the use of patented processes or equipment, the Commission 
is authorized to. enter into. such agreements as it deems necessary for the acquisi- 
tion or use of such patents on reasonable terms and conditions. 

(e) The Commission shall, in carrying out its duties under this Act, cooperate 
to the fullest extent possible with all other departments, agencies, and inde- 
pendent establishments of the Federal Government and of State governments 
and with all other interested agencies, governmental and nongovernmental. 
The Commission shall. not conduct any research under authority of this Act which 
duplicates. research being conducted by any other department, agency, or inde- 
pendent establishment of the Federal Government or of a State government. 
In order to avoid ‘duplication of effort, the Commission shall, before initiating 
any research under authority of this Act, consult with such departments, agen- 
cies, or independent establishments of the Federal Government and of State 
governments and such other interested agencies as it deems advisable, and 
establish that such research is not already being conducted. 

(f{) The Commission is authorized to acquire by construction, purchase, lease, 
§ or otherwise such real property as may be necessary to enable it to carry out 
its duties under this Act. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall create, with the advice of the Attorney 
General, the Federal Trade Commission, and the Small Business Administration, 
such advisory committees as the Commission deems necessary to assist it in 
carrying out its duties under this Act. 

(b) The functions of advisory committees established under authority of this 
section shall be purely advisory. 

(c) The members of each advisory committee established under authority 
of this section shall be selected. so as to insure adequate geographic representa- 
tion, and, in the case of an industrial advisory committee, the members shall 
be selected so as to insure that an adequate cross section of the industry is rep- 
sented. No corporation, company, association, or other concern represented on 
an industrial advisory committee shall control, be controlled by, or be under 
common control with, any other corporation, company, association, or concern 
represented on such advisory committee. 

(d) Bach advisory committee established under authority of this section shall 
be subject to the following minimum standards: 
wm 6 (1) The agenda for each meeting of such advisory committee shall be formu- 
om lated or approved by a Commissioner or his designee who shall be a full-time 
@ salaried employees of the Commission. 

(2) The meetings of such advisory committee shall be at the call of, and under 
the chairmanship of, a Commissioner or his designee who shall be a full-time 
salaried employee of the Commission. 

(3) Full and complete minutes of each meeting of such advisory committee 
shall be kept, which shall contain at a minimum, (A) the name of each person 
attending such meeting, and an identification of the interest he represents, (B) 
a copy of the agenda, (C) a comprehensive summary ‘of the matters discussed 
in the meeting stating the viewpoints expressed and identifying the person ex- 
pressing such viewpoints, (D) the conclusions reached by the advisory commit- 
tee, together with any minority views, and (EB) a record of all votes or polls taken 
during the meeting. . 
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.i (e) Copies of the minutes of each advisory committee established under 
authority of this section, and copies of all reports made by any such committee 
shall be available, upon request, to the public upon payment to the Commission 
by the person so requesting, of the cost of the United States of furnishing him 
such copies. 

(f) Members of any advisory committee appointed from private life under 
authority of this section shall each receive $50 per diem when engaged in the 
actual performance of their duties as a member of such advisory committee, 
‘Such members shall also be entitled to travel expenses and per diem in lieu of 
subsistence at the rates authorized by section 5 of the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for all persons employed intermittently as con- 
sultants or experts receiving compensation on a per diem basis. 


EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission is authorized (1) to appoint, subject to civil 
service laws, such employees as may be necessary to assist the Commission to 
carry out its duties under this Act and (2) to fix the compensation of such em- 
ployees in accordance with the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to establish and fix the compensation for 
not more than ten scientific or professional positions in the Commission with- 
out regard to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, each such position be. 
‘ing established to carry out research and development projects conducted by 
the Commission itself which require the services of specially qualified scientific 
or professional personnel. The rates of compensation for positions established 
pursuant to this subsection shall not be less than $12;500 per annum nor more 
than $19,000 per annum and shall be subject to the approval of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Such positions shall be in the classified civil service of the 
United States, but appointment to such positions shall be made without com- 
petitive examination upon the approval of the proposed appointee’s qualifications 
by the Civil Service Commission or such officers or agents as it may designate 
for this purpose. 

(c) There is hereby established a position to be known as the “Research 
Director”. The Research Director shall be appointed by the Commission, and 
shall receive salary not to exceed $19,000 per annum. The Research Director 
shall administer all research projects conducted by the Commission itself under 
authority of this Act. 

REPORTS 


Src. 7. The Commission shall submit to Congress, on or before February 15 
of each year, beginning with the year 1959, a eomprehensive report concerning 
‘its activities, including information on all research and development projects 
conducted, sponsored, or cosponsored by the Commission during the preceding 
year. In addition, the Commission shall submit to Congress on or before 
August 15 of each such year an interim progress report on its activities. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not more than $2,000,000 to be used 
to carry out the purposes of this Act for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fisé¢al year be 
binning after June 30, 1959, such sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE Bupeet, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1959. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
US&. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrmMan: This will acknowledge your letters of January 14, 
1959, and March 13, 1959, inviting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on 
S. 49, a bill to encourage and stimulate the production and conservation of coal 
_ in the United States through research and development by creating a Coal 

Research and Development Commission, and for other purposes, and 8. 1362, 2 
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pill to encourage and stimulate the production and conservation of coal in the 
United States through’ research and development by authorizing the Secretary 
‘of the Interior, acting through the Bureau of Mines, to contract for coal. re- 
search, and for other purposes. 

S. 49 would create a Coal Research and Development Commission as an inde- 
pendent agency within the executive branch. The Bureau of the Budget en- 
dorses the objective of supporting a comprehensive program of research into 
coal production and conservation within the limitations imposed by overall 
budgetary objectives and requirements. However, the Department of the In- 
terior, under the authority of existing law, already administers research and 
conservation programs involving mineral resources, including coal. To create 
anew agency in disregard of the accepted role of the Department of the Interior 
would disperse responsibility and unnecessarily add to the number of agencies 
over which the President must exércisé direct supervision. 

Other objections of the Bureau of the Budget to S. 49 of a more detailed 
nature include the limitation on the removal power of the President (sec. 3(c)) ; 
the possible delays resulting from the requirement that the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs of the Senate and House of Representatives approve 
each research project by resolution before appropriations may be made (sec. 
4(c)); and the overly rigid standards governing the utilization of advisory 
committees (Sec. 5(d)). 

The Department of the Interior’s report to your committee on S. 49 and S. 
1862 recommends legislation which would broaden the existing authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to carry on coal research and development by author- 
izing him to contract for such purposes. The Department of the Interior favors 
the approach proposed by S. 1362, if amended, to vest the contracting authority 
fully im the Secretary of the Interior. This office concurs in this view. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommends against the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Coal Research and Development Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiu 8S. HuexEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


[S. 1362, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To encourage and stimulate the production and conservation of coal in the 
United States through research and development by authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior, acting through the Bureau of Mines, to contract for coal research and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
through the Bureau of Mines shall— t 

(1). develop through research, new and more efficient methods of mining, 
preparing and utilizing coal; 

(2) contract for, sponsor, cosponsor, and promote the coordination of, 
research with recognized interested groups, including but not limited to, 
coal trade associations, coal research associations, educational institutions, 
and agencies of States and political subdivisions of States; 

(3) establish technical advisory committees composed of recognized ex- 
perts in various aspects of coal research to assist him in the examination, 
evaluation, of research progress on all research proposals and contracts and 
to insure the avoidance of duplication of research ; and 

(4) cooperate to the fullest extent possible with other departments, agen- 
cies, and independent establishments of the Federal Government and with 
State governments, and with all other interested agencies, governmental and 
nongovernmental. 

' Seo. 2; Research authorized by this Act may be conducted wherever suitable 
personnel and facilities are available. 

Sro. 3. No research shall be carried out, contracted for, sponsored, cosponsored, 
or authorized under authority of this Act, unless all information, uses, products, 
processes, patents, and other developments resulting from such research shall be 
available to the general public. Whenever in the estimation of the Secretary of 
the Interior the purposes of this Act would be furthered through the use of 
patented processes or equipment, the Secretary is authorized to enter into such 
agreements as he deems necessary for the acquisition or use of such patents on 
reasonable terms and conditions. 

43464—59——2 
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Sec. 4, (a) It is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain available until expended, not to 
exceed $20,000,000 to be used to carry. out the purposes of this Act for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1959. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year bezin- 
ning after June 30, 1960, such sums as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1959. 
Hon. James. EB. MuRRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Murray: This responds to your request for the views of this 
Department on 8. 1362, a bill to encourage and stimulate the production and 
conservation of coal in the United States through research and development by 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior, acting through the Bureau of Mines, 
to contract for coal research and for other purposes, and §. 49, a bill to encourage 
and stimulate the production and conservation of coal in the United States 
through research and development by creating a Coal Research and Development 
Commission, and for other purposes. 

S$. 1862 would direct the Secretary of the Interior, among other things, (1) to 
develop through research new and morc efficient methods of mining, preparing 
and utilizing coal, (2) to contract for, sponsor, cosponsor, and promote the 
coordination of, research with recognized interested groups, and (3) to establish 
technical advisory committees to assist him in a research program. It should 
be noted that this Department already has authority to conduct research pro- 
grams within the Bureau of Mines. It does not, however, have authority to 
contract for research projects. S. 49 would create as an independent agency in 
the executive branch a Coal Research and Development Commission with re- 
sponsibility to formulate and execute an overall research program. Such Com- 
mission would have research authority similar to that which this Department 
either already has or would be provided by S. 1362. 

This Department endorses the objectives of the proposed legislation for en- 
couraging and stimulating the production and conservation of coal in the United 
States through research and development. However, it is the opinion of this 
Department that these objectives can be accomplished more effectively through 
greater utilization of existing Government organizations rather than by the 
creation of a new agency. Wxisting agencies provide for a more appropriate 
degree of control by the Congress and the Executive over expenditure of Federal 
funds than is contemplated by the proposed creation of a Gommission. Further- 
more, it is doubtful whether an independent commission would be-effective if 
divorced from the major executive department having the basic responsibility for 
research in this field.. For these reasons, we are opposed to the creation of an 
independent commission. We favor the approach proposed by 8S. 13862. How- 
ever, we recommend that the language “, acting through the Bureau of Mines”, 
which appears in the title and in lines 8: and 4 of page 1, be deleted to conform 
to the powers of delegation vested in the Secretary of the Interior by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of 1950 (64 Stat. 1262). 

The successful conclusion of research programs will undoubtedly result in 
improving the economic position of the coal industry. This Department is in 
accord with the proposition of assisting the coal industry through research, and, 
through its Bureau of Mines, does conduct substantial research on safety, pro- 
duction, utilization, and conservation of coal. 

Many projects, not presently under investigation, have been proposed for 
expansion of coal research activities both by Government and non-Government 
groups. There is no question but that much remains ’to be done in the field of 
¢oal research, and there is need for further development of new methods and 
equipment. To accomplish additional: research activities, it is evident that 
additional Federal funds must be made available. This, in turn, implies a 
‘measure of strong Federal supervision of expenditures of such funds. 

It is the view of this Department, therefore, that the basic objective of the 
proposed legislation would be accomplished more economically and efficiently 
through the use of existing technical and administrative staffs with contracting 
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authority provided by S. 1362, if amended to vest this authority fully in the 
secretary of the Interior. 

While we are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee, we are further advised that 
jn the event of enactment that Bureau can make no commitment as to the sub- 
nission ef an estimate of appropfiations for additional funds for coal research. 

Sincerely yours, 
Royce A. Harpy, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
The CuatrMAN. Senator Dirksen, we are happy to have you here 


with us today. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


Senator Dirksen, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your kindness and 
the indulgence of the committee. May I say at.the outset I have no 
pride of authorship about any measure. I am simply interested in 
results for a declining industry. 

I note that a companion bill was introduced in the House, H.R. 6596, 
and was reported favorably on May 20. I believe they have a rule 
for an hour’s discussion of the bill. It is presently on the House Un- 
ion Calendar, The Rules Committee did grant it a rule, and I pre- 
sume it will be taken up in the House at a rather early date. We have 
tried to get action in this field before. 

You will recall that in the 85th Congress, I, along with yourself and 
Senators Barrett, Cooper, and Revercomb, introduced S. 4248, which 
was approved by the committee on August 12,1958. That bill passed 
the Senate, and a companion bill was approved by the House com- 
mittee and reported favorably to the floor of the House, 

There was some objection when it was up for consideration on the 
Consent Calendar in the House, and, as a result, it received no action 
and died with the adjournment of Congress. 

The House committee made a rather extensive report in connection 
with that bill, and they have made quite a fine report in connection with 
the companion bill which is now on the Union Calendar and soon to 
be considered. 

I just reemphasize, Mr. Chairman, what I said before. I hope we 
can get some results in the research and development field for an in- 
dustry that means so much significance to our whole economy, to our 
national defense, and which is obviously in difficulty. If anybody 
has any doubt about it, he needs only journey to Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, or southern Illinois and observe some of the distress that has 
resulted from mine abandonment, for one thing, and the general dis- 
tress in which the industry finds itself. 

So I say to you at the very outset, my hope, my earnest hope, is that 
we can get some kind of a study underway naeauaialy implemented 
ere there is an opportunity to come up with some constructive 
results, 

I start from the broad premise, Mr. Chairman, that the plight of 
the industry is actually nobody’s fault, or it is everybody’s fault. I 
think if we go back to a definition I heard of progress, we get the 
answer pretty well. I heard a man some years ago define progress as 
: fg a and intelligent and undramatic application of life on 
What is here. 
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That is about the best definition I have ever encountered. Our diff. 
culties are transitional so often and dislocative simply because of the 
application of life on the resources of this world. ‘The atom has beey 
here ever since the creation of the earth, but we didn’t assembly enough 
scientific minds until 1944 and 1945, and implement their efforts with 
enough money to finally bring about the structural fission of the aton 
and make it a force that could end a war and give some great hope forfis 
peacetime power also, 

It will obviously become competitive. Other resources, of course, 
are gas and petroleum. They have been here. It is only that fertile 
and fecund minds have applied themselves to it and translated thenf 
in terms of fuel and we have our difficulties. 

So we make progress, one industry advances, one lags and falls 
behind. One type of fuel that. has been so standard and so commonff, 
for so long falls by the wayside under the impact of competitive 
fuels. That is nobody’s fault. We try, of course, to compensate and 


to lift an industry out of its distress by what may appear to be rather 


restrictive, limited, short-range remedial measures, and too often they 
do no good. 


I am quite familiar with all the efforts that have been made to baie Shea * 


about some restriction on the importation of residual oils, which woul 


be competitive as fuel, or other types of petroleum products which : é' 


would become a or the efforts that are made oftentimes tof, 
restrict the outlets for other fuels like natural gas. 


But manifestly, they will not be stopped if they are a part of the 
whole fabric of progress. As a result, we have to look elsewhere. | §: 
think our efforts are going to have to be more constructive. That 
means to find new uses, probably greater efficiency in the industry. 


But whatever we can determine and whatever we can ascertain on 
the constructive side will at long last become a durable rather than af 
temporary remedy. That is the thing in which I am interested. 

I received a communication the other day from some people in 
the coal area in southern Illinois, asking whether or not the Public 


Roads Administration of the Bureau of Public Roads had taken &,.; 


judicial account of the possibility of using coal as a base for pave-f 
ment, with particular sail to the highway program and the inter- 
state system which is in process of construction. 

It would appear that the engineers have done a good deal of re- 
search in this field, and had come up with a product derived from 
coal that might make a very suitable base for highway pavement, 
I am not too familiar with the process, but I did bring it to the 
attention of Mr. Tallamy, the director of the Bureau of Public Roads, 


and I noticed in his reply that one of the highway engineers wa: §..: 
present at the Curtiss-Wright demonstration to indicate there sf); 


an interest, and that they are seeking uses of that type where you can 
get volume production. | 

That is only a sample of what we will have to look for in the field. 
It will take a good deal of constant and continued research to do it. 
I think there has been all too little in the coal industry. I think, 
and I say it in all kindliness, that there is something to the observa- 
tion made in the House Pa this year, that the Bureau of Mines 
has always had something of a traditional approach. — 
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I think this time it is going to use a maximum of imagination, and 
are going to have to look inte every possible field for an outlet for 
his resource if the coal industry is to be sustained and kept afloat. 
It is in that respect not unlike some of our other minerals industries. 
ou may recall I have appeared. before this committee before, and 

testified on minerals bills and uttered some thoughts on the Senate 

floor. If,and when the acuteness comes, and particularly where our 

survival is involved, you wouldn’t have time to rehabilitate your in- 
iustries. If they have gone to pot, it will take a long time to put 
em in an operational status. So it is with the coal industry. 

What do we do in order to find new uses, greater economies and 
ficiencies in the industry itself that. will keep it competitive with 
hese other fuels, which are here ? They are going to be here whether 
anybody likes it or not. 

80 we must launch out with high and bold imagination in this field 
if we are going to find a durable remedy. 

Now with respect to S. 49 that I introduced with other cosponsors, 
here are only one or two comments that I wish tomake. We set it up 
san independent agency, or at least. it proposed that. I know the 
bjections to setting up other independent agencies in Government, for 
ving lived long with this whole reorganization difficulty, having 
wrved on the first reorganization committee of the executive branch 
hen I was in the House of Representatives. 

Icame through years of stu y in that field, and I know some of the 
bjections. They are largely because you destroy certain lines of 
lirect responsibility when you don’t place it in a cabinet department. 
Tam not at all sure that I would object if this bill were amended 
‘# put it in the Department of Interior rather than as an independent 

gency. I leave that to the judgment of the committee. But speak- 

g for myself, I have no real objection to it, because I think those lines 
ft responsibility through our cabinet secretaries must, in large 
heasure, be preserved. It makes for better and more responsive gov- 
mment, and it makes the load for the Chief Executive a good deal 
sien. 

I make one other comment : The bil] calls for an appropriation not 
“PP excess of $2 million. If the committee struck that and, in turn, 

rovided alternative language, namely an open end authorization for 
appropriation, and then let the amount be determined in due course 
er the appropriate representations are made to the Appropriations 
ommittee. 

Having served so long on the Appropriations Committee, both in 
he Senate and in the House, I know that is nothing more than a sug- 
stive figure. In every case the subcommittees always listen atten- 
atively to the presentations made, the amounts that may be requested 
ythe agency in question, and in that. respect it is just as well to re- 
ain fluid and leave it open and say “there is authorized to be appro- 
grated such sums as may be necessary.” 

"§ that is quite a standard technique with respect: to our authoriza- 

Tn respect. of everything alse, I have no particular comment. 

The bill is rather wide in Scope to provide research in every pos- 

ble field in. the interest of a lagging industry. I think in the main, 

t. Chairman, that about concludes my testimony. 
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I noticed the attitudes and the postures taken by different agencies 
in Government. It is customary, of course, to refer to the agencies of 
Government that might have an interest. There was no comment from 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

I think that is a very appropriate comment, as a matter of fact, be. 
cause it is a regulatory agency, for one thing, and I have found them 
ever willing to cooperate, and do whatever the Congress mandates in 
the statutes. 

The Small Business Administration points out that coal is, ina 
sense, small business, and they favor the objectives of the bill but do 
defer to the Secretary of the interior and the views that he expressed, 
The Civil Service Commission offered no objection, nor would they be 
expected to. 

he Department of Justice had no recommendations to make. The 
Budget Bureau recommended against the establishment of an inde- 
pendent agency. That follows, I think, the oe recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. As I indicated, I do not quarrel very 
strongly with the position taken by the Budget Bureau. 

The artment of the Interior endorses the objectives of the bill 
They et prefer, I think, to have it within the Department of the 
Interior, The important thing is who is going to be the great moving 
force on a commission of this kind where you provide three commis 
sioners and you have a director. If you get imaginative people, if 
you pay them well, if they have an interest in it, 1 think that argued 
for the success of a research endeavor like this. 

That.is where I would put the emphasis, getting good people, giving 
them the necessary authority, the necessary funds, coordination with 
all the interested agencies in Government, and let them go to work and 
see what they can produce. With that, Mr. Chairman, [ commend the 
bill to your good mercies and your charity. 

I am only interested in seeing something done for this industry 
My own State has a vital stake in this industry. I have watched the 
progressive abandonment of coal mines in Illinois over a long perioi 
of time. I have watched the diminution in the number of miner 
from an estimated 400,000 or thereabouts for the country, to a com 
parative handful today, It is a rather unhappy situation. I r 
emphasize the fact that it is nobody’s fault. 

ut it will be our fault, I think, if we do not launch a sustained 
research effort in this field and seek to find the answer. The Lon 
or that resource here. It is so usable, it always has been, I am con 
dent that we can find new uses for it, expanded uses, and still noj 


bring any harm to any other competitive industry. 
th for 


I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to come and jus ;. 
make these informal observations. 

The Cuamman. I thank you, Senator, for your very clear-cut and 
reasonable statement and advice. You may be sure that the committee 
knowing of your long-time interest in this problem, will give ve 
careful consideration to pow suggestions. 

Senator Dirxsen. I thank you. We had a chance in the 85th Cor 
gress and. missed only because we were late. We still have tim 
enough, I am sure, in the present Congress. I foresee, Mr. Chairmat 
as minority leader, no early adjournment, and I believe there is sti 
time for both House and Senate to act on this measure and get th 
research endeavor launched. 
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Thank you. : 

The Cuarrman. Thank you again, Senator. 

Our next witness to testify is the Senator from Kentucky, Senator 
Morton. Senator, will you proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 










Senator Morton. Thank you, Senator Murray. 
Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this png pe 
[appreciate very much the opportunity to testify today in behalf o 
legislation of the greatest possible importance to the coal industry of 
our Nation. The purpose of S. 49, of which I am a cosponsor, is to 
encourage and stimulate the production and conservation of coal 
through ‘an independent Coal Research and Development Commis- 
sion to be administered by the executive branch of the Government. 
I think you gentlemen are fully cognizant of the current depressed 
conditions in the coal industry and will — that the industry is 
certainly in need of encouragement and stimulation. 

The disturbing trends of recent years have prompted many of our 
economic forecasters and analysts to write off coal as a dying industry. 
I will agree only to the extent that the coal industry is hurting, but 
I will not concede that the wake is in the offing. Coal production has 
been marking time at rockbottom in the past few years. I am optimis- 
tic enough to predict that the time is not too far away when coal will 
start the upward climb to a level of —— stability, but I am not 
so unrealistic as to believe recovery will be suddenly spectacular. 

The industry does not need a crutch simply to limp along at near- 
marginal levels. It needs, and desperately so, the assistance of a 
posta administered with effectiveness and imagination to restore 

sic vigor and to shape a broad framework which will foster eco- 
nomic stability for the future. This I believe we would have in a 
dynamic research program. 

Other industries utilize research as a fundamental tool in their 
operations. Our total national industrial base has burgeoned as new 
prow and new applications derived from research have stimu- 
ated expansion of ‘old industries and the establishment of new ones. 
tne like $17 million is applied each year to coal research. 
Undoubtedly, this money is well spent, but imagine what coal could 
have done, in 1953, for instance, with the $361 million expended by 
§ the chemical industry, the $280 million spent by the textile industry 
or the $146 million used by the petroleum industry, all for research. 
Expenditures of this magnitude certainly are not contemplated in the 
bill now before this subcommittee, but they dramatically illustrate 
the high regard other industries have for research. 

S. 49 has a number of basic objectives, First and foremost, it 
would establish a research program to discover and develop new and 
better uses for coal. It woild improve and expand coal’s current uses, 
reduce the cost of coal production and distribution, and interpret these 
developments in relationship to their value to the small coal opera- 
tors. Im administermg the program, the Commission would be em- 
powered to conduct research projects, contract for, sponsor, cosponsor, 
and promote the coordination of research programs earried out by 
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others, and act as a clearinghouse for all available coal. research 
information. 
. The research, activities of the U.S. Bureau of Mines have been of 
= benefit to the mining industry, and the Commission will be pro- 
ibited from conducting research duplicative of work being carried 
out by the Bureau or any other Federal or State agency. The research 
work of the Bureau has largely been confined to long-range applied 
studies with very little activity being channeled toward the immed- 
iate or short-range problems of the coal industry. The Bureau has 
deliberately snc undertaking research in areas already being in- 
vestigated by private organizations. 

A few of the larger companies which have had the financial re- 
sources to conduct research are to be commended for results leading 
to a greater range of end-product uses, but by and large the benefits 
from such research do not accrue to the industry as a whole. I am 
not in any way being critical of private industry, but rather I am 
expressing admiration of what can be accomplished through research 
when properly organized and directed, adequately financed, and con- 
centrated on a definite objective. 

The Bureau of Mines has indicated that our growing economy and 
expanding population will place a phenomenal emai on our energy 
resources within the next three decades. The transition of our econ- 
omy with the past 20 years with its great emphasis on energy resources 
has subjected the recuperative powers of the coal industry to severe 
testing. Time and time again, coal has seen its traditional markets 
shift to competing fuels in such major cases as the dieselization of the 
railroads and expansion of oil and gas in both the industrial and 
home-heating markets. 

I think it is inevitable that at some time in the future, possibly not 
so far distant as most people realize, we will see coal stepping into 
areas presently dominated by gas and oil. Our reserves of liquid 
and gaseous fuels are relatively limited while our coal reserves are 
estimated at more than 1 trillion tons—enough for a thousand years. 
Eastern: Kentucky alone has reserves estimated at 35 billion tons. 
Considerable research has already been done in the field of extracting 
liquid fuels from coal, but the capital investment required to place 
extraction on a production basis makes the cost of the product un- 
economical from a.customer point of view. Similar work has also 
been undertaken on the underground gasification of coal. 

Coal already is an important ingredient in many of our modern-day 
products. Although the volume is rather small, coal is used to make 
varnish, artificial silk, fingernail polish, ammonia, insecticides, ex- 
plosives, dyes, baking powder, cosmetics, aspirin, synthetic rubber, 


and pene This is only an extremely modest list of the many | 
u 


useful and valuable products derived from a coal base by research. 
The opportunity for,coal to benefit from new and more effective 
utilization and to strengthen its position in traditional markets is 
exceptionally bright if given the proper vehicle. I believe we would 
have the proper stimulus in the form of a vigorous research program 
directed toward specific. and short-range’ aniectives, Many of the 
coal industry’s troubles have been compounded by the uncertainties 
of the future. This is especially true in the case of the average coal 
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operator who will continue to look disaster squarely in the eye unless 
he is assured. of a more permanent and stable participation in the 
coal marketplace, As it stands today, he has no.such assurances and, 
consequently, is discouraged to look no farther ahead than tomorrow. 

The coal industry has always been one of the primary energy 
sources in our tremendous industrial,economy. It has responded to 
the challenges of national emergencies, but. in peacetime it tends to 
be shoved into the. back seat.and treated rather brusquely by natural 
factors over..which’ it can exercise little control. Only. through rea- 
sonable recovery. to a level of permanent. stability can the coal 
industry even hope to achieve any degree of prosperity and its par- 
allel freedom from widespread unemployment Re the usual serious 
economic dislocations attendant to a ene status. While.I have 
ben viewing coal research in the light. of its hope for the coal miner 
and his community, I would not overlook the benefits which will also 
accrue to the coal customer and the general public. 

Scientific research has been one of the mainsprings of our Nation’s 
tremendous rise to emmence in the’ world family of nations and 
it will continue to help, maintain that, position of leadership. In the 
interest of coal as vital to our seit welfare, security, prosperity, 
and progress, I think it is entirely appropriate for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to participate as a partner in this critical research area where 
its activities would broaden and supplement, not substitute for, the 
initiative of private industry. The entire industry, large and small 
producers alike, would share in the gains. 

I,. therefore, urge this subcommittee to take favorable action on 
8. 49. 

Senator Murray. Thank you, Senator Morton. 

Mr. Repwine, Mr. Chairman, 1 would suggest that Mr. Owens be 
the next. witness, in view of the fact that none of the other senatorial 
witnesses ate present. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Mr. Owens, will you take the stand, please ? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN OWENS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, UNITED 
es MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


The CuarMan.; You may state your nanie and your position; and 
whom you represent. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
John Owens. .I am secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America. I would like to extend to the committee ese 
forthe oppertunity to present the views of the United Mine Workers 


of America on this important subject. 

Coal is now, and will be for.many years to come, one of America’s 
dependable basic industries. The growth of America as an industrial 
nation is-direetly- parallel with the growth of the coal industry. as a 
major source of energy. . Coal’s position in the energy field must be 
maintained if America is to be secure in time of war and prosperous 
intime of peace. 
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Byproducts of coal, 200,000 at the latest count, touch the American 
family’s life a thousand times a day: Vitamins, insecticides, aspirin, 
drugs, phonograph records, dyes, paints, synthetic fibers, weed killers, 
cleaning fluids, fertilizer, film; the list is nearly endless. Yet, the 
a yr use of coal and its ie ace through research have scarcely 

n touched, and this research can only be Fotis through the utiliza- 
tion of Government funds. 

The coal industry and its several component agencies’ have em- 
barked on a researc am costing hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars; but due to its technological advancement, an increase in produc- 
tion per man per day of 78 percent, and the resulting stable price of 
coal over the last 10 years, the industry’s funds for research are some- 
what limited. 

Within the past 6 months, several proposed uses for coal have been 
brought to the attention of the United Mine Workers. Each of these 
represents a potential increase in coal’s markets, and a greater utiliza- 
tion of one of our most basic natural resources. For a moment, I 
would like to outline some of these projects to indicate the scope of 
coal research and the many products and processes which may be 
investigated. 

Low temperature carbonization of coal is a process to draw off the 
chemical components of coal by subjecting the ‘coal to ‘measured 
amounts of heat. There is in existence an actual operation of this 
type at Cresap, W. Va. This method of coal utilization assures al- 
most maximum consumption of the coal. After the chemicals are 
extracted, the remaining char is burned in a utility plant to generate 
electricity. 

I refer to Senator Dirksen’s reference to’ the highway program. 


Those a interested in the Federal highway program should be 
y 


interested a recent news announcement that the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. has developed a road surfacing material made from bituminous 
coal, The project presents the coal industry with a vast new potential 
market in the years ahead. But much research and development work 
will have to be carried on first. 

There is one area of research and development which is of particular 
importance to our country: I refer to the manufacture of petroleum 
and gas from coal. The time is fast approaching when America will 
have to turn to the manufacture of these valuable products in order 
to supplement a fast dwindling supply. There are several methods 
of doing this. Further work should be undertaken in preparation 
for the time when economic necessity wil] dictate that our petroleum 
industry must expand beyond its capacity to produce. 

These examples are used merely to emphasize the vast:scope of | 
bituminous coal research. The basic product is so versatile and so 
adaptable, that-our Nation may well come to rely on coal as the basis 
of economic growth. ; 

The United Mine Workers of America feels strongly that coal now 
powers America’s progress; that coal will continue to power Ameri- 
ca’s progress for generations to come. ‘Therefore, we strongly urge 
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that our Government undertake such research and development. in 
coal as the public good dictates. 

Assuredly, we are not asking too much when we seek the same con- 
sideration now accorded by our Government to nuclear energy, which 
has yet to be justified economically. 

e ask help in the expansion of coal’s market. 

We ask through coal research those economic and safety guarantees 
to our Nation in time of war and in time of peace that we owe the 

ples of this Nation. 

We further ask that our Government, recognize the present and the 
future basic dependence of this Nation on the economy of coal and 
coal’s proven ability to provide a tremendous energy source; and, also, 
adequate raw materials in the chemical and manufacturing fields. 

In order that these proposals can be carried out coal mines must be 
in constant production through expanded markets. Idle and aban- 
doned mines cannot guarantee the economic stability of this Nation. 
Abandoned mines take years to reopen and cannot meet the huge needs 
of industry in time of war. 

Our Goverment’s investment in coal research will pay huge divi- 
dends in this Nation’s future economy and safety by maintaining a 
producing and expanding coal industry. 

We appear here today on behalf of Senate bill S. 1362, and we 
strongly urge its passage. As you are aware, S. 1362 places respon- 
sibility for research in the Bureau of Mines. Since the Bureau of 
Mines has in the past conducted much research work in coal, it is our 
considered opinion that the greatest good will be accomplished if the 
Bureau is empowered to carry on the expanded and more diversified 
research activity. 

We, Mr. Chairman, feel that the U.S. Congress should take into 
consideration the necessity of protecting one of the greatest resources 
there is in America. Coal is indispensable, indirectly, to every man, 
woman, and child in America. If some unexpected emergency would 
oecur, we are fearful of what would happen if we weren’t able to pro- 
duce and ‘market coal, as it will surely be required in the event of war. 

It is like Senator Dirksen said, it is true that the industry at one 
time employed 500,000 or 600,000 men. In fact, in the First World 
War, it employed nearly 700,000 men. But due to the cooperation of 
the United Mine Workers of America and its membership, and the 
invested capital in the industry, it has been modernized until the 
production per man-day today is over 11 tons per man per day. 

In other countries where they have been producing coal for 200 
or 300 years the production per man-day is just a littlé over a ton 

man, 

Tn all'of those countries, Great Britain, Germany, France, in Russia 
and in China, governments have encouraged the expanding markets 
of coal. They have lent every assistance possible to research and 
modern methods, to encourage methods of extracting coal, so that they 
can increase the production per man per day. 

In Ameri¢a, I think that the coal industry is the only industry 
that never asked the Government for any financial ‘assistance during 
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the last two wars. It produced the Nation’s requirements; and 158,000 
of its employees went into the armed services. 

Yet the Nation’s supply was met. Since the end of the war there 
has been a reduction, a tremendous reduction, in the demand for coal. 
But instead of being a dead industry, in years to come we look for- 
ward to the industry producing twice as much coal as they produced 
in the year 1957. 

We believe with the increased population in this.country, according 
to the estimate approximately 50 million more. people, that there 
will be a great demand for.coal. This industry must be kept in a 
position to meet every demand made upon.it by the population of our 
country in the event of an emergency. 

We feel. that the Interior Department, with its.years of experience, 
is the Department that is more familiar with the coal and mineral 
resources than any other department in our Government or any other 
agency that can be established. I am glad to know that there are no 
objections to creating this research group. The only question is, What 
department shall man or administer it ? 

ell, that, seems to us to be a minor question that can be resolved. 
The United Mine Workers of America are hoping that the Congress 
will adopt this into law and place it in the Interior Department 
because of its long experience in the coal industry. We think you can 
get it adopted and approved more quickly by agreeing to that than to 
attempt to establish a special.commission. 

On behalf of the United Mine Workers, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
thank you for this opportunity to state our views on this vital subject, 
and we hope that in the near future there will be enacted a law for 
this research department to be set up and that it will be successful. 


Thank you, sir. 

The CuHamman., Thank you, Mr. Owens, for your very able and 
enlightening statement. I am sure the Congress will give heed to 
the recommendations you have made. I am sure we all recognize the 
importance of this program that; we are seeking to establish. I look 
forward to successful action on it. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Murray. I see that Senator Byrd of West Virginia, is now 
present. Senator, will you present your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Senator Byrp, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
early in this session of Congress, nine of us joined with the distin- 
cane minority leader in, introducing S, 49. .That bill would en- 
co and stimulate. the production and wise use of coal, in the 
United States through research and development by creating an in- 
dependent Coal Research and Deyelopment.Commission in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. I shall return later to a discussion 
of the makeup, as well as the duties, responsibilities, and functions 
of the proposed Commission. 

Some of you, not from major coal-producing areas, may be wonder- 
ing why those of us who are from coal areas, should be so seriously 
’ interested in a new deal for coal research. There are several good 
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reasons for our intense personal interest. ‘These are perhaps even 
better reasons why the i of the United States, the U.S. Govern- 
e Congress of the United States should be 


ment, and especially t. 
vitally mterested. 

First and foremost is the fact that coal is one of our truly great 
natural resources. Useful though it has been in the past two centuries, 
its promise for the future, for hundreds if not thousands of years 
ahead, is truly fabulous. Not only is it relatively widely distributed 
and of a considerable variety of types and qualities, but it is also 
abundant. There are at least 27 States with important reserves. 
Remaining U.S. coal reserves of all types amount to about 1,900,000,- 
000,000 tons. Just count all of those zeroes—it means nearly 2 trillion 
tons. Of that amount, something like one-half, or about 950. billion 
tons, are estimated to be recoverable. That is 950 billion tons. At 
present, in most periods, 1 billion tons serves the United States for all 
uses, Including coal’s part in powering the world’s top industrial 
machine, for about 2 years. You can see that even if we step up usage 
substantially, there is a large enough reserve of coal estimated to be 
recoverable to last a long time. Technology now in the experimental 
stages may make it possible to utilize some narrower veins not now 
recoverable. 

There is so much of it that there seems little reason to burden you 
with figures on estimated reserves in particular States. Lignite and 
semibituminous types are particularly abundant in certain areas in 
the western half of the country. Illinois, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania are especially well supplied with bituminous re- 
serves. Anthracite coal is still another matter. Really, what I am 
emphasizing is not only that we have very large amounts of coal in 
reserve, but that it is a diverse substance from place to place and age 
toage; information on some aspects of many coal formations or “meas- 
ures” is still largely sketchy and inadequate, if not entirely unavailable. 

We might even go so far as to say that, fortunately, it is not a simple 
substance but of many grades and ranks. It is a highly complex 
macromolecule, com of varying amounts of liquid hydrocarbons, 
solid carbon, deleterious elements such as sulfur and inert materials 
or ash. If we want to be somewhat more technical, we can describe 
the hydrocarbons in coal as ring-shaped compounds, known as aro- 
matics, that lie loosely in a hexagonal lattice structure, much after 
the pattern of a chicken-wire mesh. 

Broadly speaking, based on present knowledge, there are four levels 
of elements in coal which are important in the industrial world. 
First, there is the level of relatively cheap hydrocarbon gases, which 
are used for the production of aliphatic chemicals, ethylenes, acety- 
lenes, ete. The volume of production of these gases can be varied 
through engineering processes. Second, there is a small range of 
solids, such as pitch, which can be turned into high-grade metallurgical 
coke, an eg scarce item. Third, there is a wide range of 
medium-priced volume chemicals, such as benzene, phenol, atalabe- 
lene, cresols, and analine whicn can be used in a variety of products 
such as Ti. Finally, there is a great. range of heretofore little- 
ued and high-priced chemicals such as acenaphthene and indole. In 
the fly-ash of bituminous coals there have been found many of the rare- 
earth minerals; notably among them is germanium; but nickel and 
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many. other elements could be extracted. Great potential uses for at 
least some of coal’s constituents are anticipated by coal researchers— 
uses which will be highly beneficial to the national economy and to 
the standard of living of the United States. 

That, I say, is hased on present information. We just don’t know 
very much about coal yet, in spite of having made some use of it for 
most, of two centuries. 

‘To quote from a very recent authoritative statement : t 

The subcommittee finds that so little is known about coal, including such funda- 
mental factors as its origin, composition, properties, and chemical behavior, 


that opportunities for research leading to the most effective and efficient utiliza- 
tion of this great resource are almost unlimited. 


* * x ¥ * * * 

Considering the complex nature of coal and of the problems faced by the coal 
industry, the amount of research and development work conducted in the past 
has been pitifully inadequate. The coal industry is decades behind the petroleum 
and other growth industries in research and development. 

That, gentlemen, is a primary reason why we must have increased 
coal research. It is a versatile raw material. It will not only serve 
as a fuel; but more important, in the Jong run it will support other uses 
and offer benefits almost unlimited, if only we will take adequate steps 
to learn more about it, its nature, espccially its chemical nature, and 
the many possible derivatives. That is the great glorious future of 
coal, if only we are wise enough to explore it and develop it. The 
western frontier of our youth may be gone, but the research frontier 
is just beginning to open up. 

I would not have you think that there are no other major reasons for 
stepped-up coal research. The coal industry is at present a depressed 
industry. Some have called it a sick industry. There are several 
reasons for its trouble—most of the reasons appear to be short term, 
but the results are nonetheless painful. Fuel uses of coal have been 
in part displaced, not so much absolutely as comparatively. Illustra- 
tions come to mind not alone from transportation and home heating, 
but from industry. 

In 1947 coal still supplied about 50 percent of this country’s total 
energy supply. Now it is down to 25 to 30 percent of the total. Rail- 
road transportation, which at its peak required about 150 million tons 
per year, has been almost completely lost. The use for home heating 
is nearly gone. Metallurgical requirements have increased. Use of 
coal in generating electric power also has increased substantially; 
since 1947 the increase in this use has absorbed about 70 percent of the 
railroad transport loss. 

With the exception of the waterpower, the competitive liquid hydro- 
carbons and natural gas are exhaustible resources—not this year or 
next, but apparently mm, at most, a few decades. Coal reserves, you 
will recall, are measured in centuries at least. But the short-term 
effects of decreased use on the coal industry, in terms of unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcies, low incomes, family distress, and even withered 
communities, are overwhelmingly disastrous. 

This can be documented in community after community in my State 
and in several other States. Possibly a majority of the communities 


2“Bindings and Recommendations of the Special Subcommittee: on Coal Research,” 
- report of the Committee on Interior and Insular. Affairs, House of Representatives, Rept. 
1263, 85th Cong., 1st sess., Washington, 1957, p. 60. 
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now Officially designated as labor-surplus areas, core areas of distress, 
for which concentrated effort will presumably be made under the area 
redevelopment proposals, if ever we should have «n adequate program 
of that sort, are basically coal-depressed areas. 

In 1957 there were 8,539 bituminous coal mines in operation; in 1958 
there were 7,588 such mines producing. Production was down from 
a peak of about 631 million tons in 1947 to about 493 million tons in 
1957, and a projiminary estimate of about 400 million tons; in 1958. 
Average daily employment. declined from 228,000 in 1957 to about 
190,000 in 1958. In West Virginia a decade or so ago there were about 
125,000 miners employed in bituminous coal; in 1957 it was about 
57,000 ; now it is more nearly 48,000 or even fewer. 

It has been a period of rapid mechanization—so coal produced per 
man-day has risen sharply... By comparison with other important 
producing countries, our mines are very efficient in terms of man-hour 
coal output. Mines have been closed; companies have consolidated ; 
production has been concentrated on the thicker, more easily mecha- _ 
nized veins. 

There are those who hold that time will solve the problem—that 
petroleum and natural gas will become scarce and high priced, that 
population will grow vastly. Such complacency is not forme. If the 
coal industry is to be a strong, vital, efficient supplier of this country’s 
needs in 1975 or the year 2,000, it must first solve its present problems 
of growing up and living so as to survive what is currently a near 
crisis in its economic condition. 

A good case can be made out that the long-term interest of the Na- 
tion with respect to coal coincides with its short-term interest. This 
industry contributes something like $5 billion annually to the national 
economy and supports, directly or indirectly, something like 2 million 
people. Shipments from mine to market account for about $2 billion 
of the revenues of carriers. Twenty-one States have a producer’s in- 
terest in coal. These are big figures ; the interest is nationwide, but in 
its broader sweep is relatively impersonal. For some of us the situa- 
tion becomes pathetically personal. 

The coal mining town and surrounding countryside all too often is 
a one-industry affair; when. the one, two, or more coal mines close 
down, or even curtail operations for lack of orders, the whole com- 
munity suffers. And, if the State has many such coal communities, 
the State finds itself hard up. 

Meanwhile, only a relatively small percentage of the total coal pro- 
duction is used as chemical raw material—that is the rainbow on the 
horizon, the promise of rejuvenation, of new life in a depressed in- 
dustry. Research, more research, is the magic word, the vital catalytic 
agent in transmuting the gross black lump into sheer fabric or potent 
drug, or any one of a thousand items we need and could and would use. 
The shift toward increased use of coal in the chemical industry would 
seem to be indicated in any case. Only by speeding up the process 
with a crash program of effective research can the distress be relieved 
within anything equivalent to the present working life of many of 
those who are now unemployed. They are not trained for other work 
and are, in many instances, perhaps too old to shift elsewhere. If, 
as some anticipate, atomic power, or some other new breakthrough on 
the energy supply front should be anywhere near at hand, it is even 
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more necessary that coal research, particularly with respect to chemi. 
cal uses, should proceed full speed ahead, if the distressed industry js 
not to find itself overwhelmed with utter ruin. Asa raw material fo; 
many important chemicals, it might indeed prove to be of more worth 
to man than as a fossil fuel—but, if it is to serve the new chemical age, 
we must know more about it, its chemistry and the commercially 
feasible derivatives thereof, all within a relatively short time. j 

S. 49 would provide a crash program of research and development 
for the coal industry. That bill is not, however, something which has 
been put Soe esp in a hurry. In essence it dates back at least as far 
as the careful work of the Special Subcommittee on Coal Research 
in 1957. Our chosen instrument for this crash research program is an 
independent. commission of three members experienced in industrial- 
type research. They would be eet by the President, with the 

vice and consent of the Senate, for 3-year terms, except that initial 
appointments would be staggered to provide some continuity. Re- 
moval would be by the Present, only for specified causes. Pay would 
be in line with that accorded more or less equivalent Government 
positions. 

Duties and functions, insofar as they are spelled out in S. 49, are 
broad, falling generally in the “formulate,” “develop,” “execute,” 
“activate” categories. In other words, they are to get a job done. The 
job as noted in section 4 is an overall research program designed but 
not limited to— 

1. Develop new and more effective uses for coal. 

2. a and expand existing uses of coal. 

3. uce the cost of coal production and distribution. 

4, Emphasize those developments in uses for coal of particular value 
to small coal producers. 

The scope of the methods and activities which the Commission might 
use would include actually conducting research, but only when it is 
unable on reasonable terms and conditions to contract. or otherwise 
provide for such research to be conducted by any other qualified or- 
ganization. Though provision is made for a staff insofar as it may 
prove to be necessary, emphasis obviously would be upon contracting, 
and upon coordination of available research information. All infor- 
mation resulting from the contracts and otherwise, including patents, 
would be in the public domain. Initiation, cooperation, coordination, 
and avoidance of duplication are key concepts. Cooperation with in- 
dustry and with other governmental agencies, whether Federal or 
State, is emphasized. e Commission is given authority to create 
such advisory committees as it deems necessary, with some advice 
thereon from the Attorney General, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Small Business Administration. Such advisory committees 
would be purely advisory, but nevertheless some rather detailed pro- 
visions are included as to representation thereon and operation pro- 
cedures thereof. The proposed authorization as to funds would be re- 
et to such sums as may be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the proposed act. 

rs may well ask why we do not get the job done by the Bureau 
of Mines. [I think we have to with the Coal Subcommittee, in 
its summary of the situation, which was in essence that the Bureau of 
_Mimes has performed much valuable and outstanding coal research 
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work but that a relatively small amount of it has been directed toward 
assisting the coal industry as a whole with its immediate or short- 
range roblems. gerizs : 

Per apa this scientific “fixation” of the Bureau may be illustrated by 
quoting from the appropriations hearings for fiscal 1960 with respect 
to recent accomplishments : 

In the bituminous coal program, during the past year, advances were made in 
both the Fischer-Tropsch and coal-hydrogenation methods of producing gases and 
liquids from coal. New sources of coking coal were determined and advances 
made in the technology of low-temperature carbonization and coal gasification. 
The program also provided coal analyses that served as the basis for all Federal 
coal purchases, developed new analytical techniques, described new coal mining 
and preparation techniques, and provided detailed data and trends on produc- 
tion, distribution, and utilization of bituminous coal, coke, and related com- 
modities. The safety of permissible explosives was assessed, and research was 
conducted on the explosibility of gases and dusts and in the experimental coal 
mine on incendivity of explosives and methods of fighting mine fires. 

Under the anthracite coal program, several cooperative mining research 
projects have shown such encouraging results it is felt that from them will 
emerge new mining techniques which will substantially improve safety condi- 
tions and reduce costs by increasing output per man-day. Preliminary tests 
were made on determining the most efficient method of cleaning fine-sized an- 
thracite, for which substantial new markets are being developed in the metal- 
lurgical and chemical industries.” 


With respect to the year ahead, the new budget requests $6,216,000 
for the conservation and development of bituminous coal by the Bu- 
reau Of Mines, as compared with $6,110,000 in the current fiscal year 
and $5,929,714 in the previous year. For anthracite conservation and 
development. the. request is $938,000, as compared with $930,000 in 
fiscal 1959 and $816,000 in fiscal 1958. The only changes in program 
specifically mentioned. for fiscal] 1960 are as follows: 


The research program on underground gasification conducted at Gorgas, Ala., 
will be discontinued in 1960. The funds will be used to work on hydraulic 
transportation of coal from face to tipple, prevention of formation of acid mine 
water, degasifying coalbeds, and study of the performance characteristics of 
commercial coal-cleaning equipment. 

No other major changes in the conservation and development of mineral 
resources program are contemplated.’ 

That isn’t useless work, nor does it lack considerable significance. 
Yet it would seem clear enough that it has not rendered assistance to 
most coal producers in solving their major short-range problems— 
that of maintaining and expanding existing markets and creating new 
markets for coal. 

Nor does it provide the crash program emphasis on coal as a chemi- 
cal industry raw material which we estimate is needed now. 

It shouted tbe noted that at the time of the 1957 Coal Research Sub- 
committee hearings the Bureau of Mines did indicate that they could 
increase their research program immediately, without first acquiring 
additional laboratory space, to utilize an ndastional $1 to $2 million 
per year, and over a 3- or 4-year _ to utilize as much as $4 million 
more per ‘year, if qualified professional personnel could be obtained. 


e the we can summarize this part by — that, as might 


reasonably have been anticipated, the Bureau of Mines has not been 
inclined to look with favor upon the proposed independent Commis- 


U rings, Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 86th 
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sion. The Bureau would have research and development programs 
expanded through projects carried out individually and separately 
by the Federal Government (with special reference to conservation, 
basic science, health and safety, etc.), and by private interests, using 
independent sources of funds, to develop commercial applications, 
We can only say that their approach has not given the results we must 
have. . 

At that point there will be those who ask why the coal industry 
does not do its own research. A brief answer is that it appears to 
have done so within existing limits, but again, not enough. . Non- 
Federal research groups are credited with having contributed signif- 
icantly to most phases of coal research; universities, trade associ- 
ations, private nonprofit organizations and the industry itself are 
aware of certain problems, have made contributions thereto and are 
still working. For example, the Special Subcommittee on Coal Re- 
search stated that excellent progress has been made and continues 
to be made by equipment manufacturers in developing improved 
mining and coal-burning equipment with resultant lower mining costs 
and increased economy in the use of coal. Some significant advances 
have been made in coal preparation and in other phases of coal 
technology. 

These groups certainly represent substantial research facilities and 
abilities hich we may presume would be additionally activated and 
utilized, under contract, by the proposed Commission. Yet it is per- 
fectly obvious that they aes not, under existing conditions, been 


able to inaugurate or carry out the crash program of research which 
is needed. In part this too is a matter of basic orientation, though 


it would appear that finances too have been a bottleneck. According 
to the latest information only about $17 million was channeled into 
coal research in 1955—of which the Federal Government provided 
less than $5 million. In comparison, research expenditures in 1953 
in petroleum were estimated at $146 million, and in the chemical in- 
dustry, at $361 million. This reflects the fact that earnings in the 
coal industry have long been poor in most years. One survey of some 
of the largest, hence, presumably the most efficient. coal mining com- 
panies, indicates that stockholders got only 15 cents per ton for the 
product, low even by comparison with the 30 or 40 cents per ton which 
went into the welfare fund for the miners. We may wonder which 
part of the low-earnings, starved-research situation is cause and which 
effect. Only a crash research program is likely to provide the boot- 
straps to rescue this vital industry. 

We know that our agriculture is not without its problems; but we 
also know that it is the envy of the world’s leaders and farmers, a 
most significant aspect in which the U.S.S.R. finds itself almost hope- 
lessly behind. What agricultural research in its several aspects has 
done for the farmer and the consumer, the proposed Coal Research 
Commission can undertake to stimulate on a somewhat comparable 
basis for coal. The independent Coal Research and Development 
Commission is the only type of coal research legislation which apears 
to have met, with the approval of most who are interested in coal— 
with both the management and the labor of the industry. _ Reserva- 
_tions or suggestions, other than those by the Secretary of the Interior, 

have been mostly of a perfecting sort. It is time to move full speed 
ahead on a real research program for coal. 
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Senator Murray. Thank you, Senator, for your fine presentation. 
The next witness will be Fred Bullard, executive director of the 
Kentucky Coal Association. Proceed please. 


STATEMENT OF FRED BULLARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
KENTUCKY COAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Buniarp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, My 
name is Fred Bullard and I reside at Hazard, Ky. I am execu- 
tive secretary of the Kentucky Coal Association, whose members ac- 
count for the majority of the coal production in eastern Kentucky. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you and to express 
the views of my organizations with respect to S. 49. I will endeavor 
insofar as possible, te eliminate duplication of the testimony of others 
who have appeared or will appear before you, particularly as con- 
cerns the need for an effective coal research program. 

I do not think there is any doubt in the minds of anyone concerned, 
either directly or indirectly, as to the need for a vigorous and healthy 
coal industry both now and in the future. An adequate research 
program will play a major role in reaching such an objective. 

As I stated a moment ago, I came from eastern Kentucky which is 
one of the regions of our Nation which has been the subject of con- 
siderable concern to the Congress because of its depressed economic 
condition. We are, for all practical purposes, a one-industry area, 
whose economic health rises and falls in direct proportion to the con- 
dition of the coal industry. 

We have much uemployment among people whose lives have been 
devoted to mining coal and who have no other employment oppor- 
tunities. These people do not seek Government handouts of food and 
other forms of public assistance. Rather, they want jobs, and jobs 
are available only if there is a high demand for coal. While I refer 
primarily to the region in which I live, it is by no means the only 
coal mining area in which these conditions exists. 

I call attention to these economic conditions because they point u 
very forcefully the urgent need for immediate short-range researe 
to enlarge the uses and thereby the demand for coal. I dare say that 
an annual market demand for 100 or 200 million tons above present 
coal production would solve most of the economic problems in the 
Nation’s coal fields. 

I must emphasize here that the increased demand for coal, at what- 
ever level is necessary for solving the economic problems, must be a 
stabilized demand. "Historically, the curve of the condition of the 
coal industry has been a continuous series of peaks of optimism fol- 
lowed by drops to the valleys of despair. This is not a pretty picture 
nor a healthy one, especially for a basic industry which should always 
be ready to immediately fulfill the demands placed upon it in the event 
of a national crisis. The industry has performed admirably under 
such conditions in the past. 

It must be ready and capable of doing so in the future. This can be 
accomplished only by increased and stabilized production in normal 
times, Research is the key which will open the door to the increased 
coal production necessary for the economic stabilization of this vital 
industry. But above all the need for research, especially that of a 
short-range nature, is now. 
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Now, how can such a research progam be best accomplished with 
emphasis on speed and efficienc ere are varying views on this 
subject, and I want it clearly understood that the position we.advocate 
is in nowise intended to reflect discredit upon any who support a dif.- 
ferent approach. Maybe we are right, maybe not ; but, right or wrong, 
we submit it for the committee’s consideration. 

We believe there are advantages to be gained in delegating the au- 
thority and responsibility for a coal research program, with both short- 
and long-range objectives, to a new, independent commission. It 
should be a commission whose sole reason for existence and whose only 
area of operation is research; a commission which can act with what- 
ever degree of expediency is necessary, without having to process mat- 
ters through departmental channels which more often than not, re- 
sults in the loss of time which could be used for constructive accom- 
plishment. 

We feel, too, there is merit in a new group taking a look at any given 
matter in the field of research. There are probably hundreds of cases 
where new processes or new products were developed because the re- 
search people were not restricted by the knowledge of past research 
failures by others. I think there is a lesson in the radio and television 
commercials used by a cigarette manufacturer with the theme: “They 
said it couldn’t be done.” 

Let meg youa good example of what I am trying tosay : 

Recently, the Curtiss-Wright Corp. announced that it had developed 
a process in which coal was used to manufacture a highway pavement 
binder. As a matter of fact, 2,000 to 2,200 tons of coal. are needed to 
make enough binder for 1 mile of highway. In addition, the char 
which remains after the coal is processed is usable to fire electric 


utility and other boilers. 
I don’t need to tell on that Curtiss-Wright is not now, nor has it 


ever been in the coal 
with coal ? 

A few weeks ago, I had an opportunity to discuss the matter with 
Dr. Minard W. Stout, vice president of research and development for 
Curtiss-Wright. He told me that when they were making arrange- 
ments to build their $20 million research center at Quehanna, Pa., 
they told State officials they wanted to do something to help Pennsyl- 
vania’s economy, 

In determining the research area to fulfill this promise, they de- 
cided the coal tania was most in need of help. They were told by 
others that previous efforts in the field of porate materials from coal 
had been unsuccessful. But they did not let past failures stop them. 
They started with a new look and met with success at the laboratory 
ca and are now preparing to test the product under actual highway 
conditions. 

They said it couldn’t be done, but it was. This same experience 
might be duplicated many times in other areas of coal research. All 
of it adds up toa ter demand and use for coal. 

Summarizing, the Kentucky Coal Association urges the program of 
coal research as p by 8. 49; and further, that such p m be 
implemented with the necessary tools to act in Sing ee the need 
. for speedy, effective, and efficient research which will help to stabilize 
one of the Nation’s basic industries and its most dependable and plen- 
tiful sources of energy. 


usiness. Why did they get into this research 
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Thank you for the time you have provided for our organization to 
be heard. 

TheCuarman. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator O’Mauoney. I am sorry that I was delayed. I have no 
questions at this time. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Allott? 

Senator AtLorr. Mr. Bullard, I think your statement is a very fair 
and a very honest statement of the situation as you see it. As you 

inted out, and as our chairman pointed out in his opening statement, 
there are some differences of opinion as to how this can be handled. 

Do you not think, referring particularly. to the arguments used on 

age three of your statement, that if we intended to look wholly to the 
pvoriippets! for this and for all research, we may be putting ourselves 
in a bind where there will be a tendency to limit rebeareh 
organizations ? 

mean, if you follow through your argument that this can only be 
done by an independent agency, here you have the Curtiss-Wright 

ncy which has gone ahead on its own. I can see regardless of 
which way the Government program in research would go, that every. 
company that has a possible advantage to gain from the research in 
this field is going to utilize it anyway. 

Are they not ? 

Mr. Buxzarp. [think that is right. 

Senator: Axttorr. In other words, while it is not generally talked 
about back here in,the East so much, because we are a long ways away, 
in the Colorado plateau alone there is enough coal to last this country 
some 250 or 300 years. We have a very great interest in this area. 
We have the mining fields of Florence and Canyon City, which have 
been substantially closed down. We have the very, very great mining 
areas around Walsonburg, which is,in Huerfano County, which are, 
toa great extent, closed down; the Trinidad area, the Valdez area, all 
of which contain some wonderful coking coal. 

We just do not have the demand for the use of this coal in the United 
States, It can only be obtained through research. To me-it isn’t just 
a matter of finding new ways of burning coal. This is just one area. 

My brother, who happens to be chief chemist for the C.F. & I. 
i Pueblo, for the coke plant and research byproducts division, has 
told me many times of great areas which he thinks might possibly open 
up in research for coal. 

The real point, it seems to me, and my own thinking on it, is that 
first of all I'am very reluctant to open up new commissions, which 
also means opening up all the administrative machinery, the overhead 
of office space and all of that which go with it, and which tend, under 
our Parkinson’s law, to about double the cost of anything you do, 

You realize this must be approached with a fresh view, a fresh out- 
look, an independent outlook, an objective outlook. But, on the other 
hind, there is not any reason, either, for discarding the accumulated 
as and knowledge of the Bureau of Mines. 

r. Burzarp. I agree with you 100 percent. 

Senator Atnorr. You have to weigh these two things against each 
other. I realize that your point of view is a little different from 
mine, but I think it is a completely honest one, and one which should 


y private 
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also be considered. I do not agree with it personally, but it is a very 
good point. 

Mr. Buiiarp. With respect to your first question, let me say that 
my thinking with respect to an independent commission is that they 
would plan and direct a research program that would not necessarily 
eliminate research by private concerns. I see it as a program in which 
specific areas of coal research could be farmed out to universities, to 
private research groups. 

But it is controlled in its overall plan by a group who are taking 
a fresh look. I certainly say that it would be a terrible mistake if 
any commission was established which would completely disregard the 
research which has been done by the Bureau of Mines and others. 

I think it would be foolish to consider anything else. May I say 
also with reference to the burning of coal, that I think the area 
of research is far beyond that one use in burning coal. In fact, 
I think the time may come when history will look back on our pres- 
ent age and the burning of coal may be considered barbaric because 
of its great uses for other sources of chemicals and various types of 
things. But at the moment, burning is its biggest use. 

Senator Axtorr. That is right. Of course, the chemical oppor. 
tunities, because of the chemical and molecular construction of coal, 
are almost unlimited. 

Mr. Butiarp. Yes. 

Senator Auuort. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman.. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Butxarp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment be- 
fore you call another witness? 

The Caarrman. Yes; you may. 

Senator O’Manoney. I want to call attention to the fact that sev- 
eral years ago the Congress passed a law to authorize the Bureau of 
Mines to conduct and operate demonstration plants, to make syn- 
thetic fuel from shale, coal, and other products, including agricul- 
tural products. This project was conducted by the Bureau of Mines 
with rather good success. 

The studies were such as to demonstrate that it was within the 
possibilities to make this synthetic fuel from shale and from coal at 
a cost that would enable the product to compete with petroleum as 
refined in the refineries. But at the beginning of this admimistra- 
tion that work was called off. The Bureau of Mines had to abandon 
the conduct of the demonstration plants. 

A strong effort has been made by oil companies which operate in 
the United States and abroad to gain control of the shale deposits of 
the United States, I dislike that movement because I conceive it to 
be a step toward the concentration of economic power in hands so 
interested in foreign production that they lose sight of the national 
need to preserve an active domestic industry. 

One of the Senators from West. Virginia, Jennings Randolph, who 
was at that time in the House of Representatives, and I sponsored 
this law: which became known as the O’Mahoney-Randolph bill. The 
manufacture of synthetic fuel from coal, of ‘ici fuel from coal, 
offers an opportunity to the coal industry which I think ought to be 
- taken advantage of. 
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_In the present tense situation in the world at large, itis impossible 
to say when we may not need domestic sources of fuel. It must 
be remembered that during World War II Hitler was able to oper- 
ate his military machine only because the Germans had developed a 
process of making liquid fuel from coal. They couldn’t get enough 
coal; but we have enough. The deposits of coal in the United States 
are so great they exceed those of any other nation—the known de- 

its of any other nation—in the world, and our deposits of shale 
in three States—Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming,—vwe are told by the 

logists, contain more petroleum than the whole known reserves of 
the Arabian Peninsula. 

If there should be a third world war, the Russian submarines will be 
far more deadly than the submarines of Hitler, and in. my judgment 
it will be utterly impossible for the American oil companies operating 
in Saudi Arabia to transport that Middle East oil across the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean to this country. 

Venezuelan oil couldn’t come in during World War IT, except by 
great good luck, because of the successful operations of the Hitler sub- 
marines between Venezuela and the Atlantic coast of the United States. 
Asa result of some of these facts back in 1950, this committee initiated 
abroad study of all energy resources. 

The volume which was published as a result of these hearings was 
in such great: demand, not only here in this country but also abroad, 
that, much to my distress, I have found today that the only surviving 
copy is the one [ have in my own office. I hold it here in my hands. 

his is a fuel study proposal, “Hearings before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, 8ist Congress, 2d session, 
on Senate Resolution 239, a resolution to investigate available fuel 
reserves and formulate a national fuel policy of the United States; 
Senate Joint Resolution 157, a joint resolution to establish a special 
bipartisan coal commission ; 8. 3383, a bill to promote interstate com- 
merce in coal, to provide for the conservation of the coal resources of 
the Nation; to assure an adequate supply of coal, and for other pur- 
poses; S. 6, a bill to aid in preventing shortages of petroleum and 
petroleum products in the United States by promoting the production 
of synthetic liquid fuels.” 

In view of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that this volume of hearings is 
now out of print, and the problem is more acute now than it was then. 
I want to suggest that I think this committee should ask the Rutes 
Committee and the Joint Committee on Printing to republish this book 
as a Senate document so that it may be available for this committee 
and for all others who are interested in this problem. 

My request, Mr. Chairman, to have this document reprinted is mo- 
tivated in part by a desire to have this generation know what the past 
generation attempted to do with this problem, as well as to make avail- 
able to all who are interested in it a document which was complimented 
by leaders of the coal industry as one of the best collections of factual 
information relating to this industry. 

_ The Cuarmman. I think your suggestion is very appropriate, that 
the book should be republished for i use of the committee and the 
study that it is making. 
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Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Chairman, I notice here as I thumb 
through this that in 1951 the Senate passed a resolution which [ 
submitted : 

Resolwed, That the committee print entitled “Basic Data Relating to Energy 
Resources,” printed for the use of Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, be printed as a Senate document. 

That. was. Senate. Resolution 61. The document was printed. It 
was Senate Document.8 of the 82d Congress, first session. 

I am sure we can take the necessary steps to have that document at 
least made available again. 

I thank you very much, 

The Cuarrman, I appreciate your suggestion, and I am satisfied that 
that should be done. Bc: 

Senator O’Manonry. Then I shall take the liberty to proceed with 
the necessary steps to_have it reprinted. 

Senator ‘hit Mr. Chairman, I would like to address one ques- 
tion to Mr. Bullard. ; 

Mr. Bullard, don’t you think that under my bill, the bill I spon- 
sored, S, 1362, that it would be just as easy for the Bureau of Mines 
to support a project carried on, for example, by Curtiss-Wright, or 
by a university group of universities, as it would be to do it the other 
way? Can you see any reason why this couldn't be done? 

Mr. Buuiarp. I see no reason why it couldn’t be done, Senator. It 
has. been the feeling in our organization that the group whose only 
responsibility and activity was that of research might get around to 
moving faster, I think there is a need for speed, as I have stated sev- 
eral times in my statement. I am, sure that under your bill, as you 
say, the same thing could be done; yes, sir. 

Senator Antort.. In other words, we do have a Government pattern 
now, not only in this field but in many other fields, and particularly I 
am thinking of medicine and scientific areas, where the Government 
does, by contract, by grant, farm out specific areas of research, both 
sanshind and basic, to various universities throughout the country and 
various scientific institutions for the purpose of developing a certain 
type of research in a given field. _ 

can see no reason why the Bureau of Mines, who, as the Senator 
has said, have done a father good job on the petroleum oil shale sit- 
uation, couldn’t operate equally well here. Do you? 

Mr. Buttarp. I think that is right. While I certainly don’t. want 
to be put in the ee of quarreling with the Bureau of Mines, 
which is not intended, the point must be made that. an accelerated pro- 
gram of research has not been carried on by the Bureau of Mines. 

Senator Artorr. With this directive and the bill which has been 
sponsored here, and this emphasis on it, I think it could be. It is 
probably partially the fault of Congress, and maybe partially the 
fault of mdustry, that this drive for further development has not 
occurred. This is what we are all here for, you, too, I know, but. it 
seems to me that this could be done just as well and perhaps better 
where we have the pattern and the means set up for doing it, by grants 
and contracts from the Federal Government to develop this area. 

Without getting into the situation where you spend half of the 
money you appropriate for administration and for desks, for offices 

-and so forth, that would be one method. 
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Mr. Buuuarp. That would be largely true with either type; would 
it not # 

Senator Atuorr. Well, thank you, Mr. Bullard. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness will be Mr. Harry LaViers. 

Mr. LaViers, would you state your full name and the organization 
you represent ? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY LaVIERS, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
RESEARCH, AND PRESIDENT, SOUTH-EAST COAL CO. 


Mr. LaViers. Mr. Chairman, I am president of the South-East Coal 
Co., of Paintsville, Ky. I am chairman of the committee on research 
of the National Goal Association. ‘The National Coal Association 
represents producers of more than two-thirds of the commercially 
mined bituminous coalin the United States. 

Representatives of National Coal Association have testified before 
congressional committees on numerous occasions in support of a pro- 

m of coal research. I consider it a Erving and an honor to ap- 
pear before your committee today in support of S. 49, as well as H.R. 
6596, which has been considered in the House. 

The National Coal Association has officially endorsed the establish- 
ment of a coal research and development program under an independ- 
ent Federal agency. The policy of the National Coal Association 
adopted by the board of directors on behalf of its membership, states: 


Scientific research has made an immeasurable contribution to the economic 
growth which has made the United States preeminent among the nations of the 
world. Reseatch should be broadended and intensified to assure further ex- 
pansion of the Nation’s economy and the maintenance of the U.S. leadership. 
Private industry should continue to play a substanital role in research and 
make every feasible contribution to the Nation’s continued progress. The ulti- 
mate in research is beyond the economic capability of some segments of the 
economy. In furtherance.of the national interest and the public welfare, it is 
incumbent upon the Federal Government to encourage and participate actively 
in appropriate research in the field of energy resources. An independent Fed- 
eral agency composed of representatives of industry and Government should 
be established to aid in developing, coordinating, supervising, and financing“an 
appropriate research program for the extraction, utilization, and consumption of. 
bituminous coal. The program should rely upon existing research facilities to 


- greatest feasible extent, giving impetus and direction to present research 
orts. 


The coal industry of the United States is essential to our national 
welfare. Bituminous coal is basically the fuel of the future. Au- 
thorities in and out of government have stated many times that the 
rapidly éxpanding energy requirements of our Nation will depend 
to an important—and increasing—extent upon the abundant reserves 
of bituminous coal. Our dependénicy upon bituminous coal has been 
ei acooee in our experiences during two world wats and the Korean 
conflict. 

The idea of a research program for coal is not a new one, More 

4 years ago, the Presidential Advisory Committee on Energy 
Supplies and Resources Policy reported : a 

We recognize that coal is a great national asset and endorse a cooperative 
study to determine what research and development could, be undertaken. 

The coal industry peter an almost the — situation in: which it 
found. itself im (1954,. w is Presidéntially appointed committee 
surveyed the industry’s problems. Lf elt} 

43464—59-——-5 
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The maintenance of a vigorous bituminous coal industry is of great 
importance to a large segment of our population. Not only is it vital 
to the coal operators and their employees, but also to the thousands 
of mineworkers and their families who are affected by each and every 
fluctuation in the economic level of the bituminous coal industry. 

Supplementing those who are directely dependent upon the coal 
industry, are the railroads and. the thousands of railroad workers 
whose jobs depend upon the movement of large quantities of coal by 
rail transportation. When coal production decreases, train crews are 
laid off, open-top equipment is sidetracked and the general economy 
of the railroad workers is adversely affected. 

Present conditions are illustrative of the depressed state which can 
exist, even in periods of uneasy peace such as we have today. Ifa 
national emergency should burst. upon. us, the coal industry would be 
called on for a sudden and radical rise in production to meet the 
greatly increased demands of war industry. Coal must: be kept fit 
to answer this challenge. The coal research and development. pro- 

such as it is proposed in 8. 49 would do much to stabilize the 
industry under all conditions. Such a program is essential to the 
ability of the coal industry to meet future requirements. 

coal industry has been carrying on limited programs of its own 
in the field of research and development but, because of the low margin 
of profits in the industry and the fact that the industry is composed 
primarily of small units, there is a definite limitation as to the extent 
of research and development which is financially possible. 

The latest available information as to money spent for research, 
in the year 1955, showed that coal expended $17,382,400. Approxi- 
mately $2.5 million was spent by commercial coal operators, $1.2 
million by captive coal companies, and $3.2 million by manufacturers 
of coal-mining equipment. The remainder of approximately $10 
million was spent by Government agencies, educational institutions, 
and private research organizations. For an industry .of the im- 
portance of bituminous coal, this is a very small outlay for research 
and development. 

As previously mentioned, the profits of individual coal companies 
have been low.. The Internal Revenue Service reported that the net 
profit after taxes of the coal industry in 1956, was $70,473,000. In this 
year, we had the best production. of the last 7 years. Yet, the average 
net profit is only 14-plus cents per ton. On this kind of a return, it 
can be readily understood why excess funds are not available for 
research. 

Future estimates of coal requirements by Government and private 
sources, indicate the almost overwhelming demand which.the coal 
industry must face in its future respotesbitt Ges for our Nation’s wel- 
fare and economy. If these goals are to be accomplished, the coal 
industry must find ways to increase its productivity, to boost the 
consumption of coal, and add to the thousands of uses to which coal 
ou, he pet. To these ends, a coal research and development program 
1s Vital. ; 


We should like to call this committee’s attention to House Report 
No. 370:of the 86th Congress, which accompanied H.-R: 6596, and was 
. filed by:the chairman:of the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs on May 20, 1959. BMS 
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We subscribe wholeheartedly to the contents of that report and com- 
mend the unanimous recommendations of the House committee that 
H.R. 6596 be enacted into law. H.R. 6596 is identical, with the excep- 
tion of a few technical amendments, to provisions of S. 49. 

The House report, in finding that a well-planned pro of coal 
research would be beneficial to the coal industry, quoted from a report 
by the Small Business Administration which stated that the economic 
depression currently affecting the coal-mining industry is a small busi- 
ness ri oe 4 The ee then points out that the SBA Administrator 
stated that he strongly favors the objectives of the coal research legis- 
lation. 

We quote from Assistant Secretary of the Department of Interior, 
Royce A. Hardy, in a speech before the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, International Petroleum Exposition at Tulsa, Okla., 
on May 20, 1959. 

Mr. Hardy said: 


Over the long term, our Department feels that its major contribution to 
more efficient development of the Nation’s oil and gas resources lies in the field 
of research and development. 


Then Mr. Hardy continued with this statement— 


but we strive to hold research work to projects which otherwise might not be 
undertaken. We believe that this is the primary function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the whole research and development field. And furthermore, it seems 
to us that laboratories supported by public funds better serve the public interest 
by digging into basic problems which need answers. While this type of effort 
often involves a higher degree of risk, eventual results will add to our store of 
scientific knowledge and in the long run pay off in terms of greatly enlarged 
resources base. 

We are sure that Mr. Hardy, in consistency, would subscribe to the 
same principles for coal research. | : 

As recommended in House Report No. 370, we believe that there is 
opportunity not. only for basic research but also for efforts in the 
field of practical research for which there is such great need at the 
present time. , 

This is probably as well summed up in the House committee report, 
on page 4, with the following quote: 

H.R. 6596 provides a coal research and development program which, if ade- 
quately financed and vigorously conducted, should produce results which will 
substantially improve the economic position of the coal-mining industry at large 
and prove highly beneficial to consumers of coal, coal mine workers, distressed 
coal-mining communities, and to the general public. 


We believe that one of the advantages of the proposal contained in 
§. 49 for an independent research and development. commission is 
that it would utilize existing agencies and organizations to carry on 
research, while the Commission would be, in the main, administrative 


and Se : 

It is our hope that your committee will act favorably in its consider- 
ation of S. 49 and recommend to the Congress establishment of a Coal 
Research and ieee Commission as an independent agency. 

t. 


We efore launching a tangible research program, the 
Commission would necessaril uire time to study existing research 
projects and promising fields for future’ research activities. The 
quicker that’ such ‘a study can be undertaken, the sooner will tangible 
results be available. Therefore, we believe time is of the essence and 
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the establishment of a Coal Research and Development Commission, as 
a congressionally authorized cy, should occur in the néar future. 

In closing let me again seapnalte that present research efforts in 
coal by industry, by governmental units, and by all other sources, are 
not uate to assure the future of this great industry so that the 
Nation may have a ready supply of energy when required. We need 
an expanded research program that is well conceived and coordinated. 
We need such a program now. We believe that S. 49, which we 
recommend highly, can meet this need. ; 

We urge favorable and immediate action by your body. 

May I express to the chairman and tothe members of this committee 
my personal appreciation and thanks of the industry for the very help- 
ful and cooperative attitude which has existed in this committee, not 
only at this time but in our many dealings with the committee in the 

t. We feel secure and safe in the knowledge that the coal 
industry’s affairs in Congress are in such able hands. 

I thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you for your statement. 

Senator O’Mahoney ? 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. LaViers, referring to your statement, I 
call your attention to the fact that you peer of the future require- 
ments of coal and the statements made thereon by Government and 
private sources. You say that this indicates “the almost overwhelm- 
a demand which the coal industry must face in its future responsi- 

ilities. 

- Can you amplify that to some degree and tell us for what particular 
purposes this huge demand is developing? In other words, I am 
trying to find out, are you thinking of coal as a fuel to be burned in 
furnaces and in stoves as in previous decades, or are you thinking of 
coal to be used in different methods? 

Mr. LaViers. We are thinking of both facets of it, Senator, par- 
ticularly in the generation of electric energy. Those demands are 
increasing rapidly. I think the electrical requirements double about 
every 10 years. We know that the many existing plants, and the 
plants that are on the drawing boards and which are being designed 
today, most of them contemplate the use of coal. 

Senator O’Manoner. Then do you agree that the future demand for 
energy source will be so great, assuming that we have a peaceful world, 
that waterpower alone will not be able ‘to produce the energy that is 
needed or that will be needed ? 

Mr. LaViers. No, sir;.it. will not be. In fact, most of the favorable 
locations for waterpower, taking into consideration the load centers, 
have already been developed and are in use, 

Senator O’Manoney. So that even if every site for a power dam is 
taken paventnne of, and all the power projects are built that can be 
built, there will sti i be a demand for energy, for electric energy, that 
will require the use of thermal units with coal as the fuel? 

Mr. LaViers. Yes, sir. I contemplate that in the future, all of the 
favorable locations for water Sumlapnet, Ww wer damiloprnent 
will be utilized; that other sources of energy will be utilized: But on 
top of all this there will be a tremendous demand for the energy locked 

Semutor O’Manoney. Can you refer this committee to the formal 
sources of these estimates ? 
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Mr. LaViers. The so-called Paley report is one of the most exhaus- 
tive and most extensive. I believe that is about 4 or 5 years old. It 
went to the various’ elements of energy available to the economy of our 
country:. It analyzed the availability of this type of energy. On 
top of this, it found that there would unquestionably be a tremendous 
demand for coal. > 

Atomic energy had not been developed to the extent at that time 
that it has now been developed. Atomic energy, unquestionably, is 
going to furnish a good deal of the energy in the future. But atomic 
energy isnot acheapenergy. Itisanexpensiveenergy. It is almost 
prohibitive, without Government subsidization of the source of fuel. 

It will unquestionably, though, in locations where natural condi- 
tions require or make it necessary for that type of power generation, 
be used extensively. The future energy requirements of this county 
are estimated by those who study that thing, and I am now thinking 

rticularly of Mr. Sporn, who is president of the American Electric 

ower Co., and with whom I have served on a few committees. 

He has made several’ public statements. I would be happy to get 
his estimates, his statements, of the energy requirements of the future. 

Senator O’Manonny. Would you get them and supply them to the 
committee ? 

Mr. LaVirrs. Yes, I certainly would be happy to do so. 

(See supplemental statement of Mr. LaViers in the appendix to this 
document.) 

Mr. LaViers. To go back to your first question, we hope that in this 
research program we will unlock from this storehouse of coal many 
things that ‘we don’t know about today, many uses that we don’t know 
about today. Therefore, I would think that not only will the future 
requirements be necessary for generation of electrical power, but it 
could be conceivable that it will be utilized in many, many other ways. 

Senator O’Manoney. There isn’t any doubt that coal. isa source 
for all sorts of chemical products? : 

Mr. LaViers. Yes, sir. That is a proven fact today, and it is being 
utilized today for all ‘sorts of medicines, perfumes, fungicides, dis- 
infectants, and everything like that. The varied°uses of it today is 
one thing that encourages us to believe that there may be many more 
which we are just not aware of. 

Senator O’Manonny. You refer to the net profit after taxes which 
the Internal Revenue Service found for the coal industry producers, 
$70,473,000. Then you say that in 1957 the coal industry had the 
best production of the last 7 years. What was that production? Do 
you recall the figure? 

Mr. LaViers. In 1956 it was, Senator. 

Senator O’Manoner. No, you said the next year. It was in 1956 
that you had this profit, but then your next sentence is, “in this year,” 
that being the year 1956—is that what you meant? 

Mr. Lia Vimrs. I see. You areright. “We have the best production 
in the last 7 years.” 

Senator O onEY. How much did it amount to in tons? 

Mr. LaViers. About 540 million tons, I understand. 

_ Senator’ O’Manonty. How does that figure compare with produc- 
tion in previous years? a 
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Mr. LaViers. Well, of course, our ane production, 640 million 
tons, I believe it was, was during the nd World War. As I say 
here, the production in that year was the best in the last 7 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. How many employees are there now in the 
coal industry ? 

Mr. La Viers. 235,000 employees. 

Senator O’Manonzy. What was the peak number of employees? 

Mr. La Viers. 740,000. . 

Senator O’Manonsy. Is it agreed by erenrveny representing the 
coal industry that the employment in the coal industry is now only 
about a third of what it was at its peak? 

Mr. LaViers.. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonzy. Do you expect it to increase? 

Mr. LaVimrs. Yes, sir; I hope it will increase. : 

Senator O’Mauoney. To what extent has the use of machinery con- 
tributed to the decline in employment ? 

Mr. LaVuers. It has contributed to a large extent to the decrease 
in employment, Senator. 

Senator O” onny. That would seem to be the case. The peak 
production was 640 million tons, and you are now reduced to 550 
million tons, which is a drop of only 90 million tons, whereas em- 
ra ment has been reduced from 740,000 to 235,000, which is a drastic 

ecline. 
Mr. LaViers. That is right. ; 

Senator O’Manonzy. Can we hold out, or do we want to hold out, 
to the mineworkers and their families in the United States that we 

pening up @ project which would restore the mineworkers to 

e the employment task they had before? 

. Lia Vers. I don’t think you can hardly expect it go back up 
tothe peak, but I will tell you what you can expect. By the intro- 
duction of this machinery we have been able to hold the price of coal 
to the consumers at ‘practically what it was 10 years ago. 

Senator O’Manoney. The use of machinery in the mines has re- 
duced the number of accidents, has it not? 

Mr. Ls Vines. It has. | And improved methods, improved techniques 
in taking care of the roof conditions and so forth, have greatly im- 
proved the safety conditions in the mines. , I started to say that my 
own mines, I have in them what we think are the latest types of mining 
equipment that, we could find anywhere. 

Dnguestiasalty that will be Seperate But the step that was made 
from the peak o 740,000, where they loaded coal with a hand shovel, 
to the loading of coal by machinery today where it literally is not 
touched by hand, may not continue at that same declining rate. We 
made, a tremendous improvement, over a relatively short number of 
years. 

If we mine the increased amount of coal which these prophets or 
economists tell us we are going to mine, it will be necessary to employ 
more men in the mine, even though we do.improve the production per 
machine, because it will take more people to repair the machines, to 
Cpnahe mR, Bile, cio: tie other necessary occupations ‘that. go with 


I do not anticipate a further decline of any consequence in the em- 
‘ployment in the coal mines. On the contrary, I believe if this demand 
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develops, which we think and which we hope this research program 
will stimulate, I think we can look forward to increased employment 
in the coal mines. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have endorsed S. 49, which sets up a 
Commission. Section 4(a) of this bill states in the following lan- 

age the functions and duties of the Commission so far as research 
is concerned. 

The Commission shall formulate and execute an overall research program, 
designed but not limited to (1) develop new and more effective uses for coal, 
(2) improve and expand existing uses for coal, (3) reduce the cost of coal pro- 
duction and distribution, and (4) emphasize those developments in uses for coal 
of particular value to small coal producers. 

Do those objectives fully state the program that you have in mind? 

Mr. LaViers. They do. They state and express the objectives of 
my committee. We have studied them. We think, of course, there 
may be developments in the future where it would be necessary to ex- 
pand those objectives. But as of today those objectives, those pur- 

we think constitute an awfully good start. Of course, it is not 
perfect, but we think it is a very good start. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you think can be done to encourage 
small coal producers? 

Mr. Fin Wie Well, for one thing, if we can develop cheaper 
methods, or machines that will go into production that, can permit 
these smaller producers to afford to buy these machines. There is 
room in the industry for many small units, where maybe just one 
machine is in operation, as well as the larger units of the industry 
where there. are. multiple, maybe 15, or 20 machines in operation. 
Those machines are very expensive today, and a small producer, un- 
he has some outside financing, has difficulty keeping up with 

at.. 

Senator O’Manonzy. Do you have any reason to believe that this 
research—and bear in mind I am asking for information, as I am 
one of the sponsors of S. 49—have you any reason to believe that 
the same results could not be obtained as provided in Senator Al- 
lott’s bill, S. 1362, through the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. LaViers. Senator, this program is late. We should have been 
at it in the industry many years ago. As I said in my statement, the 
reason we have not been carrying out this program is because the 
coal industry is not a really profitable industry. We had hardly 
enough money to keep the development ahead of what it is with the 
equipment without going into a research program, which is always 
rather expensive, Our committee spent. many hours debating this 
question and we came to the conclusion that in. the interest of 
in order to try to hurry up this program, that we would like to have 
it under the direction of a Commission whose sole responsibility was 
to develop those very four objectives that you stated, and nothing else, 
I don’t, mean by that they would not,study other processes, but that 
would be their prime fag al 

Senator O’Manoney. When you said nothing else, you did not mean 
to exclude any other objective so long as they related to coal? 

Mr. LaViers. That is correct; Nor did I mean that the Commis- 
sion would sumply. read about coal and nothing else. They must 
read about competing sources of energy, they must try to evaluate 
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coal’s position in the future economics of the country, they must study 
the whole world picture, if you please, and try to determine what is 
the best avenue of approach for a research program. 

Senator O’Manoney. You would like to get the research started, 
would you not? 

‘Mr. LaViers. Immediately. Immediately. We are late on it. 
We are 30 or 40 years late on it. ‘The reason that I feel personally 
so strongly about a separate Commission is that I feel that if that 
were their sole responsibility they would work harder at it and 
would probably accomplish quicker results than if it were a part of 
another department. 

I want to emphasize that we have no quarrel with the Bureau of 
Mines. They are doing wonderful work for us. The safety measures 
that you spoke about, they have been most helpful. | 

Senator O’Manonry. You must, of course, recognize the fact that 
Congress is called a spendthrift body every time it passes a bill that 
requires any new expenditure, and that the creation of a new Com- 
mission might run into some roadblocks for that reason. Therefore, 
may I ask you this: You would not seriously object if the committee 
should decide that perhaps it would be wiser to proceed with an organ- 
ization already in existence? ° 

Mr. LaViers, Yes, our committee would feel like it would be a 
mistake to do that. I want to point out, too; that we think this 
Commission could be a moneysaving approach. We think by con: 
centrated effort and thinking on this program we can save money. 
We can save the country money by developing new, cheaper, and bet- 
ter methods. We feel rather than it being an additional expense and 
additional extravagance, it could be a coordinating agency. 

Senator O’Manonty. But you understand we might run up against 
a Vvéto. 

Mr. La Viers. Yes, I understand that, but we might run up against 
a fault ina mine, too, but we still go on trying to mine. 

‘ Senator O’Manonery. Well, of course I want to get this coal in- 
dustry revived. 
- Mr. La Viers. So do I, Senator. 

Senator O’Manonry. There are huge deposits of coal in the State 
of Wyoming. My State’ would benefit tremendously from a revival 
of the coal industry. 

Mr. La Viers. ‘That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. I believe that anything Congress can do to 
stimulate production, to create new employment, to make it possible 
for private owners to make profit, is good because it will not only 
create these workmaking ‘jobs, but it will create the income from 
which taxes can be derived to balance the budget. 
© Mr. La Viers. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. I dislike very much to have the veto power 
in the White House say one day Congress is a wasteful spender, and 
then the next day ask for an increased ceiling on the national debt, 
and increased interest upon the bonds that the Treasury must issue. 
‘Mr. La Viers. -I can well understand that, Senator, and I share 
your views in the matter. ‘The committee has deliberated about this, 
and we still feel that the Bureau of Mines would have a major part in 
the: Commission, ‘but’ ‘we’ would like to’ have the Commission, when 
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they come to work in the morning, with correspondence on their desks, . 
reports, proposals that would have nothing to do with anything ex- 
cept bituminous coal research and development. 

i Senator O’Manonry. I will say this: I will abandon any further 
interrogation now with this remark, that you’have assumed a task 
quite as great as the task that the members of this committee have 
assumed. We do our best, I am sure, to get some legislation through: 
Congress, but you will have to carry the burden on these brickbats 
that. are thrown at our heads when we do anything to improve in- 
dustry in the United States, ) 

Mr. La Vinrs. I am perfectly willing to take my share of the brick-. 
bats, and the committee, I am sure, is also. We have. given earnest 
and long consideration to our position in this matter, and we feel very 
strongly about it. We see no conflict with the final objectives. We 
believe this Commission could be a means of saving the country a lot 
of money. 

Senbtair O’Manoney. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. La Viers. Thank you. 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Allott? | 

Senator Au.orr. I have one or two questions, Mr. Chairman, if I 
may ask them. 

The CuarmMan. You may. 

Senator Autorr. Not that it is real pertinent to the matter, but I 
think it would be a mistake, Mr. LaViers, to perhaps leave the record, 
in the shape that there is an implication that with this research there 
might be an expansion of work for coal miners and miner families up 
to the 740,000, even within a great foreseeable future. I wonder if 
we could clear this up. Even if the output and use of coal were ex- 
panded tremendously, it is true, is it not, as in our own mind, that the 
methods and machinery now used to mine coal, while it would increase 
the employment, it is perhaps a little out. of reason to believe that in 
the foreseeable future it is going to bounce up to any figure such as the 
740,000 that you mentioned ? i 

Mr. La. Viers: That is entirely correct, Senator. I hope~—I think 
I did say before that I had no reason to believe it would ever reach 
that peak again, but that I do think there is an area of increased 
employment. Let’s say 50,000; 50,000 reemployed coal miners today 
would goa long way toclearing up the troubles. 

Senator Atxorr. I don’t think it is necessary to pin it down to any 
figures. But your testimony left this area open. 

Mr. La Viers. I.am sorry. I did not intend to do that. 

Senator Atuorr. I knew you did not intend to so do. 

Now, I would like to ask you one further question: In your closing 
words, you say : 

Present research efforts in coal by industry, by governmental units, and by 
other sources are not adequate to assure the future of this great industry. We 
heed an €xpanded research program that is well conceived and coordinated. 


Now, you have stated that the real reason you prefer S. 49 over 
the S. 1362s that you want a Commission which has only to look at the 
bituminous coal ‘problenis. You realize that in doing this, and in 

king this step, and in asserting this step, you are opening the door 
for almost every raw materials industry in the United States, includ- 
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ing lead and zinc as a separate entity, copper as a separate entity, 
molybdenum, manganese—manganese, particularly, which we need— 
tantalum, other things, that you are ye pe tec door for each of these 
raw materials producers to come in and this:committee to do the 
same thing ? based : 

Mr. La Viers. Sir, we feel as if the door has already been opened 
in the National Aeronautics Commission, in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The door was opened when those Commissions were set up. 
They are no different from what we are proposing. They might have 
come about by reason of another set of circumstances, but we think 
- door was already opened, and we are just coming in through the 

oor, ) 

Senator Autorr. Mr. La Viers, may I point out that in the agen- 
cies that you mentioned the door was opened to a scientific field which 
is so wide compared with the field herein that you get into the whole 
area of fuels, you get into the whole area of aerodynamics, meteorol- 
By, astronautics, metallurgy, and electronics—just dozens of fields. 
I don’t think that the comparison is fair. In 8.49 you ask for $2 
million. How long do you think it would take to set up a separate 
agency, get an independent. Commission going, find and employ the 
pee technicians, scientists, to do this job 

r. LaViers. Well, of course I am not able to make a timetable of 
it, or maybe not too good an estimate. But I think that a separate 
commission will do it more quickly than anybody else will. 

Senator Auxorr. I think you would agree that you would not even 
get such a Commission organized in less than a year. 

Mr. LaViers. No, [ think that is true. 

Senator Atnorr. And you would still be searching for scientific per- 
sonnel to operate it which you would have to subtract from the Bureau 
of Mines, private industry, and other places, for a period of 2 or 
3 years after that, would you not? 

Mr. LaViers, Well, it might run a couple of years, yes. But I 
think in the meantime this Commission can give study to the program. 

You see, we say it is coordinating. I think we can well use the exist- 
ing agencies like the Battelle Institute, the Carnegie Institute, and 

T, and those. agencies, we could well farm out a program in which 
the Commission would coordinate its efforts so we would not have 
duplication and extravagance. 

nator Autrrr. May I point out to you, Mr. LaViers, that the 
Bureau of Mines is ieaie organized and coordinated to do just 
exactly this thing. 

Mr. LaViers. And a — many other things. 

Senator Antorr. And a good many other things, that is correct. 

Mr. LaVirrs. I still want to emphasize the single purpose. I do 
not want to be boring with it, but. we feel very srongly on it, We de 
bated these same t Senator. We are concerned just as you are 
about it. We debated for a long time. , 

Senator Atxort. I notice that the statement which a quoted of 
your organization does not’ state that it is unequivocally in favor of 
this one point of apasoeh and this one only. 

Mr. LaViers. It. is the committee’s recommendation, Senator. 

_ Senator Atxorr., The statement, that, is Eg on 2 of your 
statement, which is the policy of the National ‘Coal Associa 


tion, does not commit itself irrevocably to S.,49. 
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Mr. LaViers. No.) It is a much more general statement. 

Senator An.orr. Thank you. oi 

Senator O’Manonsy. I did want to say, Senator Allott, to our wit- 
ness who is very lucid, and who makes it clear to all of us just what 
he wants, that I do feel, although I am. one of the sponsors of S. 49, 
that if we are going to get results and get them quickly, we had much 
better follow the theory set forth by Senator Allott, and take the 
institution that we have instead of seeking to establish a new Commis- 
sion. 

The propaganda against the expenditure of funds for the purpose 
of developing American resources as been. so deep that the con 
sional committees which appropriate money are condemned, and the 
Members of Congress condemned. 

For example, the President has announced in his budget message 
that he is against any new starts in the field of water conservation. 
Yet in spite of that, the House Committee on Appropriations handling 
the public works appropriation bill, has felt it necessary in the Upper 
Colorado River Basin, to put in that appropriation bill appropria- 
tions in excess of the budget. I think ai were utterly and com- 

letely justified in doing that, because the waters of the Colorado 
River have been flowing down to the sea for generations, for centuries, 
long before the white man came to the Colorado River Basin. This 
water was.being wasted. The proposal to save it now is a proposal 
to conserve the water supply of a great area of our country, and I think 
it is fully justified. But the attempt to build is condemned as a spend- 
thrift policy. You will find your Commission condemned in exactly 
the same way, I fear. That is why I think I ought to take the time 
to urge you not to be too angry with us if we decide that the Bureau 
of Mines may be the better approach at the time. 

Mr. LaVirrs.. Senator, I wouldn’t be angry with you, whatever you 
do. We back home realize you have a very difficult problem up here: 
Iam only trying to present the views of the committee as well as I 
can and as positively as I can. I certainly have all the sympathy with 
the dilemma that you find yourself im. 

I would like to say that I deeply appreciate your questions and in- 
terest inthematter. Dothe best you can for us. 

Senator Attorr. That will be done. 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Ankeny will be the next witness: 

Senator O’Manoney (presiding). Would you proceed, Mr. Ankeny, 
stating your name for the record, please ? 


STATEMENT OF MARLING J. ANKENY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
MINES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Anxeny. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Marling J. 
Ankeny. Iam Director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines. 

I am grateful to this Senate committee for the opportunity to pre- 
sent our views on legislation seeking to provide greater participation 
on the part of the Federal Government in research and development 
for the coal industry. 

The bills, $..49 and S. 1362, that you are considering today are 
based on extensive hearings that were held'as a result of House Resolu- 
tion 400, introduced by Representative Saylor in the 84th Congress. 
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Hearings were held by a Special Subcommittee on Coal Research of 
the House of Representatives both in ae and various loca- 
tions in the field to determine the attitudes of the public and of the 
coal industry to the problems that Mr. Saylor’s resolution raised. 

‘As a result of the report of the special subcommittee, bills were in. 
troduced last year in both the House and Senate to establish a Coal 
Research and Development Commission. These bills were similar to 
S.49 being considered heretoday. __ 

In the present Congress similar bills to last year’s proposals have 
been introduced. In addition, a number of new bills have been intro- 
duced in both Houses, which would increase the Federal participation 
in the coal research program through increasing the authority and 
appropriations of the Bureau of Mines. On March 27, 1959, the De- 
partment of the Interior reported on S. 49 and S. 1362 and stated that— 

This Department endorses the objectives of the proposed legislation for en- 
eouraging and stimulating the production and conservation of coal in the United 
States through research and development. However, it is the opinion of this 
Department that these objectives can be accomplished more effectively through 
greater utilization of existing Government organizations rather than by the 
creation of a new agency. Existing agencies provide for a more appropriate 
degree of control by the Congress and the executive branch of the Government 
over expenditure of Federal funds than is contemplated by the proposed creation 
of a commission. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful whether an independent commission would be 
effective if divorced from the major executive department having the basic 
responsibility for research in this field. For these reasons, we are opposed to 
omen of an independent commission. We favor the approach proposed by 


Our previous testimony before the House special subcommittee and 
the House committees holding hearings on coal research bills gave 
many other reasons why, in the interest of economy and efficiency, ad- 
ditional coal research financed by the Federal Government should 
be placed in the Department of the Interior. I shall not repeat these 
reasons, since this information is available to your committee. 
Proponents of S. 49 have stated that the problems associated with 

i ring research and development are different from other Gov- 
ernment programs, and, therefore, a different type agency is necessary 
to handle them. This particular argument is not valid when applied 
to the Bureau of Mines, Since the Bureau of Mines was originally 
established as a research agency, it has maintained this objective and 

nsibility throughout its 50-year history. 

‘an indication of the concentration on research in coal alone, 
the Bureau of Mines has issued more than 4,000 publications on coal 
research and related activities during this period. 

Another reason advanced by een of S. 49 for creating a new 
agency is that.coal research would be hampered by administrative re- 
strictions and interdepartmental problems. The Bureau of Mines, in 
its previous testimony, has stated that, should Con decide on 
additional research, it would create a new office within the Bureau 
which, would report, directly to the Director. - While we do not know 
of any major interdepartmental problems, or administrative problems 
at this time, this direct method of dealing with them should insure 
their speedy solution. 

Senator O’Manonezy. Has this statement of the Bureau of Mines 
been corroborated by the Secretary of the Interior, Mr.) Ankeny ? 
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Mr. Anxeny. You refer to the—— 

Senator O’Manoney. You say: 

The Bureau of Mines in its previous testimony, has stated that should Congress 
decide on additional research, it would create a new office within the Bureau 
which would report directly to the Director. 

That would necessarily entail an increased appropriation to enable 
you to carry it on. 

Mr. Anxeny. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. It would necessarily entail the appointment 
of new personnel, would it not ? 

Mr. ANKENY. Or the utilization of present competent personnel 
within the, Bureau. 

Senator O"Manoney. Yes, but if you were going to have the Bureau 
devote. its attention to this coal research problem, which is the thing 
that ought to be.done, it would. be necessary for you to take some 
of these presently employed persons off the work they are now en- 
gaged in and put them to work on it, would it not? 

Mr, Anwxeny. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Mauonex. Then it would be necessary for you to em- 
ploy new; personnel to take over the work that others were doing, 
would it not? 

Mr. Angeny. Yes, sir. 

Sener O’Manoney. Has the Department itself endorsed that 

licy 
Me Ankeny. The Department, in its formal report to the Senate, 
has endorsed the principle that they favor increased. research spon- 
sored, by the U.S, Government. It must be presumed if that is the 
case— 

Senator. O’Manoney. But I want to call your attention, Mr. An- 
keny, to develop the facts here, to the letter of the Department of 
the Interier, dated March 27, 1959, and directed to. the chairman 
of this committee, Senator Murray, on S. 1362, which is the bill that 
utilizes. the services of the Bureau of Mines. That ends with this 
eloquent and foreboding passage : 

While we are:advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee, we are further advised 
that in the event of enactment, that Bureau can make no commitment as to the 
submission of an estimate of appropriations for additional funds for coal 
research. 

There, I suggest to you, sir, is a plain warning from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior that even if we passed the Allott bill, we are 
not going to get anywhere. 

Mr. Ankeny. I would not regard that statement as being so, Sen- 


r. 
_ Senator O’Manoney. I hope you can show the committee that it 
is not.to be regarded as a threat of a veto. To me it looks very much 


like it. 
_Senator Auxorr. I might suggest, if I may if the Senator will 
yield, that Mr. Ankeny, of course, is not the Bureau of the Budget, 
and that, perhaps, the particular thi might be discussed with other 
pe who are more qualified to beak! on the NES. It occurs to me 
ut——- evap, 
Senator O’Manoney. I do not want to involve him in any Interior 
departmental controversy. 
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Senator Attorr. Not Interior departmental, but budgetary matters, 
I think what he is s ing to is to the general effect of both bills, 
and in this respect I think he is doing a very fine job. 

Senator O’Mauoney. With that I completely agree. 

Senator Atxorr. I might say this: I do not regard this as a neces- 
sary warning. I do regard it as a statement of fact that as of this 
time, they cannot commit moneys. I think, perhaps, it is a further 
indication why S. 1362 should be considered, rather than S. 49. 

Senator O’Manoney. I say to my good friend and associate from 
the Rocky Mountain region, that every word which we receive criti- 
cizing the Congress for spendthrift policies comes from the, admin- 
istration. 

Senator Attorr. Not every one, because I have said a few words 
myself, and I am not a part.of the administration. 

Senator O’Manongy. You come close to being that, sir, having 
been the administration candidate for the Senate from Colorado. 

Senator Auxorr. I beg your pardon. . I was the candidate of the 
people of Colorado. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am happy to accept that classification. I 
am saying this publicly, may I say, solely for the purpose of making 
it public, because the Republican Senators from the Rocky Mountain 
region have got to go to bat with us Democrats if we are going to 
develop the natural resources of our country. 

Senator Atuorr. Yes. And I think the Senator will agree that the 
Senator from Colorado has been second only to him. 

Senator O’Manoney. I would not say the Senator from Colorado 
was second to anybody. 

Senator Atzorr. Second, since I have been in the Congress in de- 
veloping, for example, the oil shale program, of which the Senator 
from Wyoming has justly been called the father, and in which T have 
been so interested imyeel, 

Senator O’Manonry. If we are going to make a fight for the de- 
velopment of the coal reserves of the United States, I say the record 
to date is clear, that we have to take the boxing gloves off and go at 
it with bare fists. 

Senator Auxorr. Perhaps, they should have been taken off 10 or 15 
years ago. 

Senator O’Manoney. That may be, too. But we do have a record 
in previous years of having some accomplishment, as, for example, 
the establishment of the liquid fuels program, under the control of 
the Bureau of Mines, which has been called off during this adminis- 
tration. | 

Senator Au.orr. For many. reasons it was called off. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let me suggest that the Senator from 
Colorado restrain himself now from Adina: the administration. 
Let the administration do that. 

Senator Auxorr. I do not think it needs to, really. I think it de- 
fends itself quite adequately. 

Senator O’Manoney. Let us see if it will defend itself now by 
supporting this coal research, which the Senator from Colorado so 
dearly wants, and he will have my support. 

Senator Auxorr. I appreciate that. 

Senator O’Manonery. Would you proceed, please ? 
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Mr. Ankeny. Another claim by the proponents of an independent 
commission is that existing agencies have generally confined their 
programs to technologic research and not to economic and marketing 
research. The Bureau’s economics and statistics have been considered 
the bible for the coal industry, and, if additional funds were made 
available to the Bureau for special studies, more work could and 
would be done in the future on economics, marketing, and statistical 
research. 

Proponents of the legislation for an independent Coal Research and 
Development Commission have cited precedent for the establishment 
of an independent Government agency by referring to the National 
Science Foundation, National Aeronautics and Space Agency, and the 
Atomic’ Energy Commission. With the exception of the National 
Science Foundation, which has special coordinating responsibility 
for all research by the Federal Government, the other independent 
agencies all have much broader responsibilities than just research 
and development. 

If a coal commission were being considered and not a coal research 
commission, the comparison to these other agencies would be proper. 
Perhaps, the former type commission is needed, but these bills do not 
provide the wide range of responsibility and would only give research 
responsibility to this independent agency. Such responsibility al- 
ready resides in the Bureau of Mines. 

We believe that certain statements contained in the House commit- 
tee reports, supposedly based upon the hearings before the House 
committee, need clarification, Unfortunately, the Senate did not hold 
hearings on these bills last year, and this is our first opportunity to 
testify before the Senate with regard to these several bills to expend 
more Federal funds for coal research. 

We believe that a careful evaluation of the testimony presented in 
previous hearings in the House of Representatives and in this hearing 
will support our conviction that the Bureau of Mines should be given 
the responsibility for any expanded governmental coal research pro- 
gram, rather than an independent commission. 

The testimony has clearly shown the unanimity of all interested 
parties in wanting to enlarge the scope of coal research and develop- 
ment. Given the extra funds envisioned in S, 1362 and the authority 
for contracting research, I sincerely believe that the Bureau will give 
the coal owner, the coal miner, and the Nation at large the best value 
for its money. We have the organization, the technical and admin- 
istrative talent, the knowledge of the industry, and the connections 
with academic and industrial research institutes to plan, evaluate, 
and administer a greatly enlarged program and to insure effective 
renmrnnne ice of the knowledge we all hope will be gained from these 
abors. 

We need not create another Government agency to vie for tax 
moneys and trained research personnel when we have an organiza- 
tion that. was expressly chartered by Congress 50 years ago to take 
care of the Nation’s coal research and development needs. 

- We can avoid unnecessary duplication of effort and insure maxi- 
mum return for our research investment by letting one Government 
agency handle one Government coal research program. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 
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Senator O’Manoney. I thank you, Mr. Ankeny. Having had the 
opportunity of observing the Bureau of Mines over a long period of 
ears, I want to say to you, and to all the members of the Bureau of 
ines, that I regard your Bureau as one of the most efficient and 
productive of the whole Government establishment. I do think that 
if legislation of this kind is enacted the Bureau of Mines is entirely 
competent to handle it. 

Senator Allott, have you any questions? 

Senator Atxorr. I wish to join in that, too. 

I have just one question, Mr. Ankeny, which I think is a pertinent 
one for the consideration of these bills. 

In the last page of your testimony, you say that you have the or- 
anization. If &" 49 is considered, the organization has to be built 
rom the bottom; is that not right? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Attorr. You say that you have the technical and admin- 
istrative talent, and you have explained that you would probably have 
to find more.. But you do already have at great deal of technical and 
administrative talent there, do you not? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Antorr. You have the knowledge of the industry, and you 
have that all assembled there. Under S, 49 it would be necessary to re- 
assemble that first at another place, would-it not # 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Atnorr. You say that ‘you have the connections with aca- 
demic and industrial research institutes to plan, evaluate, and admin- 
ister a greatly enlarged pfogram, and under S. 49 all this would have 
to be gathered in, much of it from the Bureau of Mines, and assembled 
in another place, and then put into motion subsequently ? 

Mr. Ankeny. That is correct. I would like to add. one more obser- 
vation to that line of questioning, and that is that in the event a Com- 
mission is established, we would look forward to losing sizable portions 
of our scientific and technical personnel to the new Commission. 

Senator O’Manoney. You would look forward to that ? 

Mr. Ankeny. We would not look forward with any pleasure, I as- 
sure you. 

Senator Attorr. But you would anticipate that? 

Mr. Ankeny. We would anticipate that. 

Senator Atnorr. Thank you, Mr. Ankeny. 

Senator O’Manoney. Have you made-any estimate at all, Mr. 
Ankeny, of what the cost of this program would me if we eriacted 
the bill? 

Mr. Ankeny. In the House hearings we indicated that our own 
facilities that we now have could stand an increase of approximately 
$14% million a year. This is exclusive of any moneys that we would 
use to contract for research with outside agencies. This program 
which contemplates contracting research with the outside agencies, 
would have to be built gradually, I would say our estimate for the 
first year of operation would be approximately $4 million, and that 
—— be subject to increase from year to year. That is a total of $4 
million. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would this be true, speaking to this same 
‘thing to which you are now replying, that-there is already available 
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in the Bureau of Mines a lot of scientific equipment, research equip- 
ment, which would have to be reduplicated if independent research 
were carried on by another Commission ? 

Mr. Anxeny. If I interpret it—— 

Senator O’Manoney. I am speaking primarily of Spent, 

Mr. Anxeny. If L interpret the provisions of the bill that provides 
for a Commission, they would not set up a research establishment 
themselves, but would contract research with independent agencies. 

Unless the programs were very carefully coordinated, these agencies 
would undoubtedly duplicate some of the facilities which we have. 

Senator O’Manoney. I call your attention particularly in S, 49 
on page 3 to section 4, which says: 7 

The Commission shall formulate and execute an overall research program, 
designed but not limited (1) to develop new and more effective uses for coal, 
improve and expand existing uses for coal— 
and it goes on and cites other things. But under that the bill itself 
does not in any sense limit the Commission to the establishment of 
a separate research institute. 

Mr. Anxeny. But does not the bill enjoin the Commission from 
doing research themselves that can be done more efficiently and effec- 
tively by others ? 

Senator O’Manonry. On page 3, under section 1, subsection (b) : 


In carrying out its duties under subsection (a) of this section, the Com- 
mission shall (1) conduct research projects— 


And then on page 4 it says: 


The Commission shall, itself, conduct research projects only when it is unable 
on reasonable terms and conditions, to contract— 

The point of it is, what are reasonable terms and conditions, in 
effect, at least in my mind, leaves the door quite open for the Com- 
mission, if S. 49 should be passed, to set up and establish separate 
research laboratories, in which event they could be, to some extent, 
duplicating the equipment which the Bureau of Mines already has. 

Mr. Anxeny. Unless it was, as I say, very closely coordinated with 
our present research program. 

Saar O’Manoney. You have examined S. 1362 at length, have 
you? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are there any suggestions or modifications 
with respect to it that you would care to submit ? 

Mr. Anxeny. No, sir; I have no suggestions. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have no amendments to offer? 

Mr. Ankeny. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. So far as you are personally concerned, it is 
acceptable to you? 

Mr. Anxeny. That is correct, sir. 


Senator O’Manongy. Were you here this morning when Senator 
Dirksen testified ? 

Mr. Ankeny. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Dirksen was the original sponsor of 
S. 49, and I am one of the cosponsors. He testified this morning 
that he would have no objections if the committee adopted the Allott 
bill. I am saying this to you because I want any person who may 
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be in attendance at the hearing to take note of what has been said, and 
bear in mind what I said to Mr. LaViers, of Kentucky. Don’t be 
too mad at us if we do follow Senator Allott. If you have any- 
thing to say about it, you better say it now or forever hold your peace. 

I want to call attention to the fact that the report of the Bureau 
of the Budget on the Dirksen bill, S. 49, which report is dated 
April 13, 1949, signed by Philip S. Hughes, Assistant Director for 
Legislative Reference, states: 

The Bureau of the Budget recommends against the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Coal Research and Development Commission. 

That is a very definite statement. Though Mr. House is an assistant 
director and not an assistant secretary nor an under secretary, never- 
theless I am quite sure that he would not have sent this letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior and Insular A flairs, if that had 
not been the definite policy of the Department of the Interior. So 
we have reason to believe that if a commission were established there 
would be a veto. 

On the other hand, we have reason to believe that perhaps Senator 
Allott could supply sufficient pressure upon the White House to 
avoid a veto if we do pass the Allott bill. 

The only witnesses who remain to be heard are Senator John Sher- 
man Cooper and Mr. John Whisman, executive director of the East- 
ern Region Planning Commission. 

Is there anybody else present who desires to add anything to what 
has been said this morning ? 

There are no volunteer witnesses ? 

Mr. Repwine. Mr. Chairman, may the record at this time show 
that at the conclusion of the hearing this afternoon the record will 
be held open for 10 days for the filing of additional statements, and 
the staff given permission to place into the record whatever addi- 
tional statements come in ? 

Senator O’Manoney. That was the request made by the chair- 
man? 

Mr. Repwine. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. The committee will now stand in recess until 
: rae this afternoon, when these two other witnesses will be 

eard. 

Thank you very much, Mr, Ankeny. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m. the committee was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator O’Manoney. The only other witness who is to appear at 
this afternoon’s session was unable to reach the city, apparently. He 
is Mr. Whisman, executive director of the Eastern Region Planning 
Commission. 

And you, Senator Cooper, were the only other witness scheduled 
for this afternoon, so I am very happy indeed to give you an oppor- 
tunity to present your statement. 

There are two bills before us. One is S. 1362, introduced by Senator 
Allott of Colorado, and the other is S. 49, introduced by Senator Dirk- 
sen of Illinois on behalf of himself and 10 other cosponsors, 5 of whom, 
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as I recall it, or 6 of whom, are Democrats, and there are 5 Republi- 
cans in this group. ‘It is a bipartisan group. 

I think before you start your testimony, Senator Cooper, I ought 
to call your attention to the fact that the Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Philip S. Hughes, has filed, under date of 
April 13, a letter, which concludes with this resounding paragraph: 

The Bureau of the Budget recommends against the establishment of an inde- 
pendent coal research and development commission. 

You will therefore bear in mind, Senator, that you have quite a 
task to swing the Budget over for this bill, if you are testifying in 
favor of it. 

Senator Coorrr. I will proceed, then. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Senator Coorer. First, let me say, Mr. Chairman and Senator 
Moss, that I appreciate very much your courtesy in waiting here for 
me to testify. It is true that I am a member of the Committee on 
Public Works, and we have been conducting hearings, at which a num- 
ber of Kentuckians testified today, and it was necessary and it was 
also my desire that I be there. But I am very much interested in 
this bill, and I do want to speak in support of S. 49, a bill which I 
cosponsored with other Members of the Senate. And I may say I 
want to speak in support of the principle which is enunicated in 
the bill introduced by Senator Allott of Colorado, because I think 
the objective of the bill is much more important than the method of 
organization by which the research in coal will be undertaken. 

My interest in this legislation arises materially and primarily from 
my interest in my own State, Kentucky. It is the third largest coal 
producer among the States, and it is estimated that it is the fifth 
richest State in coal reserves in the Nation. 

Coal throughout the years has represented a major source of in- 
come to Kentucky miners and mine operators, the railroads, and the 
business community generally in the eastern Kentucky and western 
Kentucky coalfields; and even in a larger sense, or not in a larger 
sense, but in another sense, it is vital to the economy of Kentucky. 

Let me say now, though, that if we follow the words of the song, 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “hard times are knocking at the door” 
of the Kentucky coal industry. Technological changes in mining and 
some unfavorable freight rates have affected Kentucky coal specifi- 
cally, and other competition applicable to the coal industry generally, 
such as imports of crude and residual oil, has reduced coal markets 
of Kentucky, as they have those of other coal producing States, to a 
dangerous point. 

As a result, thousands of coal miners in Kentucky are out of work, 
and. their families are living chiefly on surplus food. Mine operators 
face the loss of their investment, and the total economy in the coal 
regions is threatened. 

I would like to submit, here, for the record, a table showing Ken- 
tucky coal production since the year 1954. This is furnished by the 
Bureau of Mines, ' 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 
Kentucky coal production of bituminous coat 


Tons 


69, 019, 910 


National coal production of bituminous coal 


464, 633, 408 
500, 874, 077 

Senator Cooper. It should be pointed out that the development of 
the Ohio and Green Rivers in west Kentucky has given assistance to 
the western Kentucky coal field: We are very glad that this is true, 
ss I must say that in eastern Kentucky coal production has gone 

own. 

Taking into account the prevailing situation, whether in Kentucky 
or other coal producing States, it is imperative that the Congress take 
serious and positive steps to initiate a program of coal research. 

It has been talked about for many years, but unfortunately the 
Congress, I must say, and the executive branch, have not done it. We 
have not done this. And it is to the place now where it should be 
done—where it must be done. 

The Bureau of Mines, the Bituminous Coal Institute, and partic- 
ularly the United Mine Workers of America, have valiantly attempted 
to do their part in coal research, and they have done more than their 
part. But if any substantial breakthrough in coal research is to occur, 
there must be substantial encouragement and funds and organization 
provided by the Congress, 

I may say here that if the committee decides that the organization 
should be maintained in the Bureau of Mines, I certainly will believe 
that the committee has studied the bills and has come to what it con- 
siders to be a proper conclusion, 

I do hope, though, that it will provide the means of securing the 
necessary organization and. personnel and the authorization of funds 
to make it possible to eonduct a broad program of coal research. 

The bills that you are considering offer a way. 

I would like to say that while I have spoken of Kentucky problems, 
I know that the problem of coal is not a sectional or State problem. 
There are other large coal producing States and coal reserves in al- 


most every State of the United States. The problems of the coal in- 


dustry apply to all ofthem. 


From the standpoint of the national interest, we should ever << 

in mind the national dependence on coal as a source of energy. Co 

reserves at the present rate of consumption are sufficient for the next 

1,900 peate, whereas according to current estimates our domestic sup- 
u 


ply of uranium will be depleted by 1970. 

Also from the standpoint of the national interest we should keep 
in mind the need of in time of national emergency. The history 
of World War I and World War IT and the Korean war has testified 
that coal is crucial to the national defense. 

. Inspite of this demonstrated ae of coal to meet future energy 
requirements and to meet the needs of the Nation in national emer- 
gencies, it is clear that the domestic industry is now in difficulty. 
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There have been wholesale conversions to other fuels in recent years, 
and a growing dependence upon imported residual oil. In time of 
war, these reg sources could be cut off and place the country in 
great danger. And seh at that time we would find other domestic 
fuel resources would be inadequate. 

Widespread unemployment and hardship among coal miners has 
received great publicity throughout the Nation. Production of bitu- 
minous coal has slipped to a level in 1956—that was the last total 
figure I had—below the average of any period in the last 40 years 
with the exception of the depression years and is now scarcely more 
than it was 30 years ago, in spite of a vastly increased gross national 

roduct, a product that may soon reach $500 billion annually. 

Little has been done thus far to correct the basic reason for this 
situation. We have not been able to do anything very much about 
the importations of residual oil, although we have made efforts year 
after year. Many believe that there are unfair competitive advan- 
tages accorded other fuels, unfair and preferential in relation to coal, 
but nothing has been done about it. 

And so we are speaking now of a long-range program to find new 
uses. for coal. 

Witness after witness before the House Special Subcommittee on 
Coal Research testified in 1957 there was a desperate need for research 
in the industry to uncover new uses and production methods for coal. 
And this committee heard the identical story last year. In 1955, 
only $17,400,000. was spent on research in the coal industry, but in 
the petroleum industry research expenditures totaled $145,900,000. 
And in the chemical industry alone, they amounted to $361,100,000. 

Tremendous possibilities in research exist, but they have not yet 


been sufficiently financed or explored. 

I would like to call attention at this point to the Report of the 
Bureau of Mines and Bituminous Coal Research Institute Informa- 
tion Circular 7754 of 1957, entitled, “Outlook in Research Possibilities 
for Bituminous Coal.” In this report there is quite a comprehensive 
statement of the work that. has been done by the Bituminous Coal 
Institute, with joint Ming the Bureau of Mines, by the coal oper- 


ators, by the United Mine Workers of America, and they have already 
opened the vista of the many objectives that could be accomplished 
by adequate research. And in a very limited investigation they listed 
209 areas in which additional experimentation would be of great 
value to the industry. 

I would like also for the committee to study the testimony. of the 
5 Honorable Harry La Viers, chairman of the Committee on Research, 

National Coal.Commission. It was a very lucid and comprehensive 
statement of the imperative need for coal research. 

No effort to ae lant existing research undertakings would be 
undertaken, I wou q assume, if this committee acts, but rather the 
committee would. PARE RD them, and coordinate their purposes. 

Many, research pilot projects, such as those dealing with syn- 
thetie iquids and gealoes fuels, have been shown to be too e sive 
for any single coal company or group of companies, or the United 
Mine Workers, to undertake, and can be financed only by a research 
organization such as is proposed in the bills before this committee. 

Senator O’Manonry. Senator Cooper, is it not a fact: that the 
program of conducting demonstration plants for the manufacture of 
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liquid fuel from coal, oil shale, and other products was going along 
successfully under the direction of the Bureau of Mines, but was 
stopped in the early months of this administration ? 

enator Coorer. I must say it is correct. I know that the Con- 
gress had made provision for a pilot plant to develop that. 

Senator O’Mauoney. That was being done, and the work was being 
carried on, and the studies indicated that liquid fuel could be made 
from coal at a competitive cost. It had not been attained by the 
Bureau of Mines, to be sure, but there was the opportunity to do it. 

Later on, after the Secretary of the Interior brought an end to the 
study—not the present study but one of his predecessor’s—there were 
studies by the Daiversity of Denver, as I recall. That resulted in 
a report, to which great publicity was given, that the possibilities 
were very favorable. 

Now, since that time the developments in the use of atomic energy 
have led to the suggestion—it was developed at length at the recent 
World Oil Congress in New York—that the explosion of atomic 
bombs in the shale deposits could produce the synthetic fuel. 

In any event, the value of coal as a source for liquid fuel has been 
clearly demonstrated, but the research has been stopped. 

Do you not think, as a Senator representing a coal-producing State, 
that. we ought to revive that synthetic fuel program ? 

Senator Cooper. Absolutely. I think it was an awful mistake 
when it was stopped. It was more.than a pilot program. It was 
actually a plant attempting to break through. 

Senator O’Manoney. But the phrase used in the bill—I remember 
it, because I helped to draft it—was “demonstration plants”—that 
is what we authorized the Bureau of Mines to establish and to con- 
duct. The plan was worked out in such fashion that an expert from 
the Bureau was sent to Europe to examine the synthetic plants that 
were established in Germany during World War II to make liquid 
fuel from coal, by which the Hitler armies were given the ability to 
operate their Panzer divisions that crushed France. 

All of that was done. All of that was before us. We put an 
end to it. Do you not think that we stand in danger of having this 
program denounced as one of these socialistic enterprises that only 
Democrats think of ? 

Senator Coorrr. I know the Senator, in addition to the real, sub- 
stantive purposes of his questioning, is also joking with me a little bit; 
but that is all right. I will just say that it was a mistake for this 
administration or whoever was responsible, and I know you will say 
it is this administration, to stop the work of that plant. 

Senator O’Manonry. It occurs to me, Senator, if I may interrupt 
you, that the statement presented by the junior Senator from Kentucky 
had this to say: 

The purpose of S. 49, of which I am a cosponsor, is to encourage and stimulate 
the production and conservation of coal through an independent Coal Research 
and Development Commission to be administered by the executive branch 
of the Government. I think you gentlemen are fully cognizant of the current 
depressed conditions in the coal. industry and will agree that the industry is 
certainly in need of ‘encouragement and stimulation.” 

Now, that is his position, with which you agree and with which I 
agree. Do vou suppose we could prevail upon him to try to prevail 

“upon at White House to allow this synthetic fuel program to be 
reviv: 
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Senator Cooper. Well, you know, I am sure my colleague is very 
much interested in the coal industry. I know that from my own talks 
with him and his work. So I must stand up for my colleague, Senator 
Morton, and say that I am sure he is interested in the coal industry. 

But I would suggest this, if I may: That whatever has been done in 
the past, now you are the able chairman of this committee. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am just acting chairman. 

Senator Coorrr. I know it, but you have great influence and strength 
and power and ability. I would say I hope you will take this into your 
hands and not only establish an organization to carry out the research, 
but that also you will draw a bill—I will be glad to join with you on 
it if I can—to reestablish the plant to actually carry out experiments 
in synthetic fuels. . 

Senator O’Manoney. Now, that is a most encouraging offer, and I 
am glad to accept it. 

Senator Coorrr. I will join with you. 

Senator O’Manonry. We shall begin work immediately to try to 
revive the synthetic fuel program. 

Senator Coorrr. I think you would agree with me, too, Senator 
0’Mahoney, that there is ample precedent in the very fact that it was 
once undertaken. Also there is precedent in another field. We know 
that plants are being established to develop energy, nuclear energy, for 
domestic purposes, and that the Government has helped finance those 
plants, and it is admitted that the cost of the fuel that is being produced 
cannot in any way compete with coal today. And yet it is done upon 
the idea that sometime in the future it may be needed. 

Certainly it would seem to me that with the great reserves and 
resources of coal that are available, now available, and inasmuch as 


we know what can be done with coal—and also there is some question 
about what our oil reserves may be—we could afford to spend this 
ot to plan for the future, coal research, and then plants which 


would experiment and develop methods for synthetic fuels from coal. 
- Soifthereis any doubt about my position—— 

Senator O’Manonery. I am sure there is no doubt about the Sen- 
ator’s position. In fact, I think the Senator will join me in making 
the statement that this proposal to carry on through the Bureau of 
Mines the program of testing out the manufacture of liquid fuel from 
coal is not in any sense a socialistic enterprise. 

Senator Coorer. I think it would be a very wise program, looking 
tothe future needs of this country. 

I will not continue much longer, because I think we are in agree- 
ment, Senator. But I will just say this: All segments of the coal in- 
dustry and the United Mine Workers of America are united in sup- 
porting this program. It is my belief that they would give impetus 
to the coal industry ; that it would advance new ideas and would help 
immeasurably to restore the industry to its normal level of activity. 

And I will interpolate here and say that if some of these things we 
have been talking about can be carried out, I think it will help pro- 
vide for the future needs of this country, both economically and for 
its national defense. And so I am confident that your committee and 
you, Senator O’Mahoney, will take the leadership to Pree our coal 
industry with the means for establishing a sound and fruitful research 
and development program. ; 
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Senator O’Manoney. Let me say, Senator, that the leadership has 
already been taken by other members of the committee. I feel, how- 
ever, that I speak for the whole committee when I say to you that it is 
unanimous in feeling that some positive steps should be immediately 
taken to help stimulate the development of coal. 

I have introduced legislation for this purpose in the past. Senator 
Allott has introduced legislation this session confined to the Bureau 
of Mines alone. And there is this other bill, S. 49, in which you and 
Senator Morton are sponsors. I am also a sponsor of that. bill. 

In view of the fact that the Bureau of the Budget has filed its letter 
condemning §. 49, I think we can account with reasonable probability 
that this committee will not act on S. 49 but will be more likely to act 
en, S, 1362. But in view of the fact that the letter of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior reporting on this bill, under date of March 
27, 1959, closes with this pa: h, which I am about to read, I think 
it is important for sania whe is interested in this project to re- 
stimulate the coal industry in America, to unite forces, to try to per- 
suade the White House and the Bureau of the Budget that there should 
be no roadblock in the path of the bill. 

Senator Coorzr. tever influence I have, I will be glad to exert. 

Senator O’Manoney. The Senator has great influence. 

This is the paragraph: 

While we are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee, we are further advised that 
in the event of enactment the Bureau can make no commitment as to the sub- 
mission of an estimate of appropriations for additional funds for coal research. 

And this, of course, is pointed out after note has been taken that 
the Interior Department “already has authority to conduct research 
programs within the Bureau of Mines.” 

Senator Coorrr. I will take one more minute, if I may. I would 
like to say that as valuable as this undertaking will be, it will neces- 
sarily be a long-range program. I think we would agree on that. 
And perhaps your committee at some time could, or perhaps it already 
has done so, look at the program which has been drawn up by the coal 
industry, the coal operators and United Mine Workers of America, 
which sets out some of the things which should be undertaken now, to 
give stability to the coal industry. 

I do not want to go into great detail, except to say that when I was 
here in 1954, I at that time met with many members of the coal indus- 
try, and they worked out a program. We took it to the Department of 
the Interior. We did not get too far with it. We finally went to the 
White House, even, and had a meeting with the President there. And 
it seemed that perhaps some progress might be made; but recently the 
leaders in the coal industry, operators and miners, through their 
organizations, particularly the United Mine Workers of America, have 
again formulated a program which would help the coal industry very 
much, and which I think with support from the committees of Con- 
gress could make headway. 

I thank you, sir. 

Senator O’Manonny. What would you think of an amendment to 
S. 1362 that, would be designed to stimulate the resumption by the 
Department of the Interior of the synthetic fuel program? I would 
‘not offer that amendment without consulting with Senator Allott, 
because this is his bill. 
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Senator Cooper. Yes. Well, I would like to see it placed in the bill. 
But I think that is a matter, as you say, you might like to discuss with 
the other members of the committee. The question is what effect it 
would have on this bill. 

Senator O’Manonry. Would there be any objecttion from any other 
source, do you think? 

Senator Coorrr. Yes, there would probably be. It might be better 
to have a separate bill. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would there be any objection from the United 
Mine Workers, or from coal operators anywhere? I throw this out 
at large to those who are gathered in the room. Anybody who dares 
to answer, let him answer. 

Mr. Marx (Jim Mark, international representative, United Mine 
Workers.) I dare answer. I fee] that we would not want to jeop- 
ardize the coal research bill with the attitude of Mr. Felix Wormser, 
whom we did not care too much for, who was instrumental in 1954 in 
trying to set np something. But I think presently it would be better 
in a separate bill. 

Senator Coorrr. That is what I think, Senator, too. 

Senator O’Manoney. Senator Cooper, we are glad to have had your 
testimony. 

The hearing is closed. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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APPENDIX 


(At ‘the direction of the chairman, the following statements and 
communications were ordered printed in the record :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF HARRY LAVIERS, VICE PRESIDENT, SoUTH-EAST 
CoaL Co., PAINTSVILLE, Ky., AND CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH, Na- 
TIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during my appearance before 
your committee on June 10, I was asked to supply certain supplemental infor- 
mation regarding the future production of the coal industry. In keeping with 
that request, I submit herewith pertinent facts on that subject. 

The President’s Materials Policy Commission, in a report dated June 1952 
(more familiarly known as the Paley report), made several references to pro- 
jected production and use of bituminous coal. 

In volume I of the five-volume committee report, chapter 16, reference to the 
energy problem in general is made as follows: 

“During the last 25 or 30 years, the consumption of electricity approximately 
doubled every 10 years—in 1950 it was eight times the 1920 level. Use of pe- 
troléti#t 4 1950 was more than 214 times the 1925 total, water power 4 times, 
natural gas better than 5 times. Only coal consumption stood at’ about the 
same level as in 1925.” 

Continuing in chapter 16, under ‘a subtitle “The Limited Supply,” the follow- 
ing reference is continued : 

“The only really abundant reserves are in coal—enough theoretically to last 
for centuries—but expanding their use presents a cost problem. Present eco- 
nomic and technical conditions would make it costly to shift consumption dras- 
tically toward coal away from gas, oil, and hydropower. Indeed, over the last 
50 years the movement has been in the other direction: Coal has lost heavily 
to lower cost competing fuels, and the percentage it supplies of the Nation’s 
total has declined sharply. 


“OPPORTUNITIES FOR IMPROVEMENT 


“The United States can produce enough energy for all its needs without sub- 
stantially increasing costs, but in order to do this it will be necessary to exploit 
fully the inherent flexibilities of the total energy complex: consumers’ ability to 
choose among kinds of fuel, or forms of energy; industry's ability to convert 
one form or type of energy or fuel into another; regions’ ability to draw on 
various, distant sources of fuel or energy.” 

In the same chapter, a subtitle “The Implication for Coal” has the following 
to say? 

“Further shifts in the energy mix can be expected as the Nation’s consumers 
constantly adjust to the lowest cost combination of energy supplies. The analy- 
sis in the chapters which follow suggests that sooner or later the Nation prob- 
ably will have to rely more upon the coal which it has in abundance. The 
change will take place gradually as the Nation encounters increasing difficulties 
in meeting its energy needs from the far less abundant petroleum and gas re- 
serves.” 

In volume f, chapter 19, under subtitle ‘““Coal—Can Costs Be Cut?” the follow- 
ing significant statement is made: 

“Coal has played a declining role in the Nation’s total energy supply, falling 
from 92 percent in 1900°to between 40 and 45 percent in recent years because 
of strong competition from oil, gas, and waterpower. Use of coal by the steel 
industry rose one-third between 1925 and 1950 and use by electric utilities, three- 
fold but sharp losses in residential, industrial, and railroad markets caused an 
absolute decline in total consumption from roughly 600 million tens per year in 
the midtwenties to just over 500 million tons in recent years.” * - 
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Continuing, this particular chapter makes a very strong statement in favor 
of research as follows: 

“A stronger competitive position requires rapid technological strides in labor- 
saving, transportation, and utilization. Organized.labor recognizes the impor- 
tance of such advances, but the coal industry is at a. disadvantage because, with 
few exceptions, it is made up of small companies that are financially unable to 
invest heavily in research and development: In 1951, private industry and 
Government together spent less than $1 on coal research for every $5 spent on 
petroleum. research.” 

Previously we referred to the comments made in the committee's report re- 
garding production of electric energy. In chapter 20 of volume I dealing with 
electricity, a section subtitled “Thermal Power’ makes the following observa- 
tion: 

“Three-quarters of the Nation’s current supply of electricity is produced in 
thermal plants. The thermal power share of the 1975 production will depend 
on how rapidly hydro potential is developed, but it can hardly be less than three- 
quarters of the 1975 total and may well be,more. This would, mean a produc- 
tion of around 1,100. billion kilowatt-hours in that year, according. to Commis- 
sion estimates. For expansion beyond 1975,: thermal will have to carry an 
even heavier share,of the load—unless solar or atomic sources are developed to 
take over a sizable part of the burden.” 

Chapter 22 of volume I is a summary of this volume and jis entitled “Energy 
for the Nation.’ In that chapter, the section referring to coal is entitled “The 
Big Potential.” The following is a direct quote from that. section : 

“In 1947, coal accounted for 49 percent of the Nation’s basic energy supply. 
If future oil and gas supplies are as heavy as shown, coal although greatly in- 
creasing in. volume can be expected, to continue its decline as a percentage of 
the total, perhaps reaching 33 percent by 1975.. Less expansion of gas and oil 
supplies would give coal a correspondingly larger role to play.” 

“Sometime beyond 1975, and conceivably before then, coal’s percentage share 
can be expected to begin rising as coal is obliged to take over from petroleum and 
natural gas a larger share of the burden of increased demand for energy. Mean- 
while it probably. will pay industry in the years immediately ahead. to exploit 
vigorously, the opportunities in coal, thereby relieving the drain on more limited 
energy resources and conserving them for higher value specialized uses.” 

Volume II of the committee report bears the title “The Outlook for Key Com- 
modities.” .Chapter 22 of that volume is entitled “Projection of 1975, Material 
Demand,” and contains a projection of consumer uses of coal. . This section is 
quoted herewith: 

“In 1950 the United States consumed about 493 million short tons of coal. 
This consumption total is distributed among end uses and projected to the year 
1975 in table XV. 


“TABLE XV.—Projected United States demand for coal 


Projected 
Percentarte | consumption 
increase about 1975 


projected (millions of 
short tons) 


. Bituninous cots 
Coke oven: 


Electric utilitios 
Anthracite 


Exports 3 


1 Class I. 
* Retail dealer deliveries. 
sailtcludes exports of coal and coke; eoal used to: produce exported products allocated to consuming 


Sources: National Coal Association, Bituminous Coal Data, 1950; Bureau of Mines. 
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“The, 103 million tons of coal consumed in coke ovens in 1950 went to make 
approximately 79 million tons of coke, of which 61 million were used by blast 
furnaces, 3.5 million by iron foundries, 4 million to make producers gas and 
water. gas, 2.5 million for household fuel, and 8 million for unspecified indus- 
trial uses. The use of coke in pig-iron production is expected to expand by 54 
percent, the percentage by which U.S.,demand for pig iron in 1957 is 
expected to exceed its 1950 level. Foundry uses of coke are expected to rise by 
62 percent, the projected percentage growth in the demand for iron castings. 
producer: gas and: water gas uses are expected to remain constant, their growth 
being limited by the competition of natural gas and other fuels, and the use of 
coke as household fuel:is expected to decline in about the same proportion (65 
percent) as the use of bituminous coal for residential heating (see below). Un- 
specified industrial uses are anticipated to double along with gross national prod- 
uct but with a 15-percent increase in efficiency. The resultant of these projec- 
tions gives an estimated demand for 120 million tons of coke in 1975. This rep- 
resents an increase of 52 percent over 1950 and entails a requirement for 157 
nillion tons of coal. 

"The coal used directly in steelmaking is projected to rise by the same per- 
centage (62 percent) as crude steel. 

“Railroad use of coal is expected, as noted in the petroleum projection, to 
fall prey to diesel oil. 

“Bituminous coal is expected to hold only about 35 percent of its present mar- 
ket against the incursions of natural gas in residential heating. Anthracite is 
expected to continue to be displaced by natural gas and oil, losing up to half its 
present market to them. 

“The use of: coal in cement mills is assumed to increase in proportion to the 
increased use of cement. This is estimated to increase by 150 percent over 1950, 
the use of cement for highways and as a substitute for steel in the form of con- 
crete increasing by enough to counterbalance the slower rise of residential 
construction. 

‘Mlectrical: generating capacity is expected to rise by more than 300 percent. 
A lower figure was chosen for use in the projection of coal because of foreseeable 
increases of up to 25 percent in the efficiency of coal utilization for power 
generating purposes. In this projection, coal is assumed to maintain its present 
relative share in power generation and other industrial uses. This assumption 
is considered reasonable under. the hypothesis that 1950 price relationships re- 
nain, but should they change drastically in favor of either oil or coal, a corre- 
spondingly altered demand for coal would result. 

“General industrial uses of coal are projected to expand in proportion with 
gross national product, resulting in an anticipated 1975 demand of 196 million 
tons.” 

In volume II, chapter 23, which is entitled “Reserves and Potential Resources,” 
the following quotation is from a subchapter entitled ‘“Coal—A Tremendous 
Resource” : 

“The coal reserves of the United States are large as compared to reserves of 
other fuels. Coal-bearing rocks ranging from several hundreds to several thou- 
sand feet thick cover approximately 14 percent of the total area of the United 
States, and in some States contain’ more than 100 individual coal beds. The 
total reserves of coal in this tremendous volume of rock have not been accurately 
measured. Many coal-bearing areas, for example, have not been mapped 
geologically, and even in the well-mapped areas few coal beds have been ex- 
plored for more than a mile or so from the outcrops.” 

In chapter 23, continuing its treatment on potential reserves of coal, the volume 
has this interesting comment to make regarding the processing of coal for 
petroleum products: 

“Coal: Processes for synthesizing petroleum products from coal were devel- 
oped to a high degree in Germany prior to the Second World War, and with 
slight subsidization competed with gasoline imported as such or produced from. 
imported crude oil. Other countries lacking a domestic supply of petroleum 
also found it economic to utilize coal as a source for petroleum products. In 
the United States, research on coal to oil synthesis has continued. Increased 
prices for oil and technologie progress will make it competitive with petroleum.” 

Commenting on synthetic oils from shale and coal, the report says: 

“Another supplement to domestic supply of liquid fuels can be found in the 
production of oil products from oil shale or from coal. The oil content of known 
deposits of oi] shale in the United States, located principally in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Utah, is far in excess of proved crude oil reserves; The Bureau of 
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Mines estimates the total oil content recoverable at prices ranging up to four 
times the present price of crude oil to be 500 billion barrels, of which &0 pil- 
lion barrels'in the Mahogany Ledge is presumably recoverable at crude oij 
prices not much higher than at present. While a major cost of new crude sup- 
plies is that of finding the oil, the oil shale is already found. The cost problems 
of shale oil are those of mining, extraction, refining, and transporting the prod- 
uct to distant markets.” 

In summary, the following is an interesting comment : 

“It accordingly appears that, even if shale and coal are not yet conipetitiye 
sources of liquid fuel, they are not too far away. A number of oil companies 
have interests in the shale deposits and are actively investigating their commer. 
cial possibilities. Synthetic oil from shale or coal thus sets a ceiling on the pos- 
sible rise of crude oil prices in the long run. 

“Since it is almost certain that shale and coal will eventually provide an im- 
portant part of our oil supplies, the principal policy issue involved is one of 
timing—whether to wait for the normal operation of market forces to bring 
these processes into large-scale operation, or in view of security considerations 
to speed up their adoption by subsidies at those points where they are already 
almost commercial.” 

Chapter 3 of volume III deals with “Coal.” In reviewing the “Situation in 
Brief,” the report says: 

“Despite a rapid increase in energy demand in the United States in the last 
25 years, coal’s share of the market has steadily declined. Both less convenient 
use and—with bulkier handling in transportation—higher prices have caused 
coal to lose out in many marketplaces to oil and gas. Some markets, however, 
are expanding and this trend—particularly greater consumption to produce elec- 
tricity—is likely to continue. While coal’s percentage share of the 1975 energy 
total is likely to be still less than now, actual volume of coal at that date may 
be 60 percent above present levels. Sometime after that date—whenever the 
cost relationship shifts and domestic oil and gas production become either too 
high in cost or too low in volume—coal is expected gradually to take over the 
heavier part of the energy burden in the United States. Reserves are more 
than ample. 

“The extent and the timing of coal’s upward turn will depend importantly on 
technological. developments: better mining and processing methods, cheaper 
transportation methods, more efficient utilization. Advances in manufacture of 
gas or liquid fuels from coal, as well as chemicals, could increase consumption.” 

Recognizing that the largest expansion in, coal use will come from thermal 
generation, the report points out that by 1975 over 300 million tons of coal and 
lignite (in terms of bituminous coal equivalent) may be required for electric 
power generation, The report also points out that “total demand for U.S. coal 
will grow some 60 percent over the next 25 years, from the 1950 level of 522 million 
tons (including exports) to more than 800 million tons.” The report then refers 
again to synthetic oil production from coal and surmises that if such a project 
became economic, it might push this demand even higher. Our. Nation’s utter 
dependency on coal in times of emergency is emphasized in the report in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

“A major war could sharply increase dependence on coal because energy re- 
quirements would rise while supplies of other fuels—particularly of imported 
petroleum—might be reduced. During the Second World War, the demand for 
coal rose more than 35 percent, from about 480 million tons in 1940 to 650 million 
tons in 1943 and 1944. A similar or greater increase would have to be anticipated 
in a future full-scale war.” 

The report, in commenting on “Reserves and Research,” has the following to 
say: 

“The coal reserves of the United States are estimated at 2,500 billion short 
tons, of which about half may be deemed recoverable with present techniques. 
The recoverable reserves contain more than 80 percent of the energy of all 
recoverable mineral fuel reserves. U.S. coal reserves are about 40 percent of the 
world total—as much as those of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
China combined.” 

Continuing, this section of the report makes this statement with reference to 
the justification for outside help on coal research : 

“The small size and financial resources of most coal companies make it im- 
‘possible for all but the largest to undertake individual research programs.” 

*. Further comments pertaining to the role of research in coal is contained in the 
following quotation : 
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“Prospects for further increases in productivity in underground mining are good 
and will become better as coal markets improve and as operators and investors 
accordingly gain greater confidence that the long-term trend is upward. Physical 
difficulties Of extraction will grow but can be more than offset by further im- 
provements in methods of extraction and haulage. 

“A rising demand for coal will accelerate technologic improvement, and there 
will be incentives for opening new mines and new coal areas. New mine layouts 
will be far better adapted than present mines to continuous mining. In old 
mines, Gontinuous mining machines frequently turn out coal more rapidly 
than it ean be hauled to the surface, and the full value of the machine is not 
realized. New mines can use belt conveyors in solving this problem. It is 
possible that by 1975 productivity per man-hour in underground coal mines may 
be almost tripled, and total productivity in underground and strip mines com- 
bined may be more than doubled.” 

In summarizing the general outlook, the report states: “This Nation’s abun- 
dant reserves of coal make coal a major long-range source of fuel and raw 
materials for a wide variety of industries. Sooner or later several major U.S. 
industries will have to sink their taproots deeply into our coal reserves, as did the 
railroads earlier.” 

Another interesting observation made in the report is the following: 

“These great coal-using industries, present and potential, have the financial 
and technical abilities to provide major leadership, along with government 
and progressive members of the coal industry itself, toward deriving abundantly 
greater benefits for the Nation, and for other free nations as well, from our rich 
eoal resources. The jobs to be done are evident. They will require intensive 
technological effort and large capital investment. The job is almost certain to 
get done someday as the need increases; the big issue is whether it will get along 
rapidly enough to keep the coal industry from going through another interim 
period of depression at great cost to the Nation. The challenge to avert such 
a misfortune rests largely with the several industries concerned.” 

In an early chapter of volume IV the report says: “The coal industry in the 
past has been dilatory in the development of improvements in efficient utiliza- 
tion of its ‘product, in general tending to rely on its large consumers for such 
advances. Hence it was not prepared to meet the competition of the diesel 
locomotive.” 

Charting the potentialities in chemical production from coal, this section of 
the volume reports that while in 1950 only 95 million tons of coal per year were 
processed for coke and byproducts, by 1957 the consumption for this use would 
be 428 million tons, which is approximately the total production of coal for all 
uses in 1958. Further comment on this potential is the following quote from 
the report: 

“A large part of the 1975 amount would go into the production of liquid fuels, 
aromatics, synthetic ammonia, and synthetic methanol. Whether or not this 
volume is achieved will depend on the availability of low-price crude oil and 
natural gas and on the extent of development of liquid fuel from shale. How- 
ever, the inherent ‘advantages in making a variety of chemical raw materials 
and chemicals in the coal hydrogenation processes will make for substantial 
progress in the use of coal in this field regardless of what happens in the fields of 
petroleum, natural gas, and shale.” 

Substantiating the findings of the Paley report, two prominent utility authori- 
ties in March 1958, speaking before the Southeastern Electric Exchange at Boca 
Raton, Fla., pointed out that coal will continue toe furnish the electric generating 
needs of our Nation for a long time to come. 

Dr. ©, Guy Suits, vice president and director of research for the General 
Electric Co,, said: “There is nothing on the technological horizon that gives 
promise of replacing rotating machinery (steam turbines) for generating elec- 
tricity—on a big scale or in the near future.” 

On the role of nuclear or fission power, Dr. Suits said: “The technical feasi- 
bility of fusion power has not yet been proven. From our studies we have pro- 
posed that practical fusion power should not be anticipated until at least 20 
years have passed,” 

Complementing Dr. Suits’ remarks, Mr. Fisher Black, editor and publisher 
of Electrical World—a trade publication of the electric industry—pointed out 
that he was “not very bullish” on nuclear energy through 1975 and was “not 
going wild over fusion—commercial fusion powerplants anywhere from 20 to 
50 years distant.” dea 
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Corroborating Mr. Suits’: statement, Mr. Black stated that coal has “the most 
optimistic reserve picture of all fossil fuels.” He then predicted that “not. only 
will the use of coal increase over threefold in the next 18 years, but its share 
of power generation will rise from 55 percent of annual production in 1957 to at 
least 66.5 percent in 1975.” Predicting that: nuclear power will account for 
at most. 4 percent. of the total power generated in 1975, Mr. Black said: “No 
matter what happens in the field of nuclear power, utility thinking: must center 
around coal. With all of our great efforts directed in other directions, I might 
suggest that we need a little nuclear fallout directed at the coal industry.” 

Further corroboration of the foregoing statements is contained in the remarks 
made on April 27, 1959, before the National Coa] Policy Conference in Washing- 
ton by Mr. Philip Sporn, president of the American Electric Power Co, A direct 
quotation from Mr. Philip Sporn’s speech is as follows: 

“For some time now I have been studying the question of the likely energy 
requirements of this country. for the period around the middle of the decade of 
1970-80, and more recently I have tried to carry these studies to the year 2000. 
While I realize the difficulties and dangers of such long-term projections and 
recognize the danger of substantial margins of error in such long-term pro- 
jections, the directions and order of magnitude indicated by these studies. are, 
I believe, sound. These projections indicate that by 1975 energy consumption 
by the electric utility industry will account for about 25 percent of the total 
energy requirements of the United States, and this will increase to 40 percent by 
the year 2000. At the same time, total energy requirements of the United States 
will increase 24% times. 

“There are those who mistakenly believe that the future increases in. total 
energy utilization, and even more rapid increases in electric energy use, will be 
met by nuclear power. I have studied this question very carefully and have 
come to the conclusion that on the whole this is a mistaken oversimplification. 
Specifically, it fails to recognize coal’s important position in the period of the 
next 20 years, and even as far ahead as the year 2000. 

“In my judgment nuclear power will, by the year 1975, provide no more than 
the equivalent of 50 million tons of coal for electric. power generation. Further, 
this will constitute virtually the entire nuclear contribution to our energy supply. 
Coal, on the other hand, will have to supply 475 million tons for electric genera- 
tion alone and as much as another 425 million tons for metallurgical and other 
uses. This represents well over a doubling of present coal production and 50 
percent more coal than the peak production achieved by the coal industry in 1947.” 

In summary, the coal industry has before it a major responsibility to the 
economy of our Nation. However, it must be recognized that these projections 
are on a long-range basis and anticipate that coal will be able to make the 
technological advances which will be required if it is to meet these production 
goals. Such advances will develop only if a constructive and efficient research 
program is inaugurated now so that the productive machine will be in gear when 
the future requires the expanded supplies of this most abundant and most efficient 
of all energy sources. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. WHISMAN, EXECUTIVE DrrRector, EASTERN KENTUCKY 
REGIONAL PLANNING COMMISSION 


My name is John D. Whisman. My position is that of executive director of 
the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Commission, an advisory body to the 
Governor of the Commonwealth, established under Kentucky statutes, to assist 
in the physical planning and resource development of a 32-county area in the 
eastern section of the Commonwealth. The planning commission is attached 
for administrative and research services to the Kentucky Department of Eco- 
nomic Development, which is charged by law with responsibility for research 
and promotional activities designed to achieve maximum beneficial utilization 
of eae natural resources and to promote its industrial and agriculutral 
growth. 

Nine leading citizens of the area serve without pay as commissioners, ap- 
pointed to staggered terms on the nonpartisan, nonpolitical commission, They 
are: B. F. Reed, chairman, Drift; Lawrence Davis, vice chairman, Hazard; 
8. C. Van Curon, secretary, Harlan ; Rexford Blazer, Ashland; Dr. Adron Doran, 
Morehead ; Rev. William M. Huie, Corbin; Harry La Viers, Paintsville; Dr- 
Alec Spencer, West Liberty ; and R. H. Worden, Pikeville. 
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The 32-eastern Kentucky counties, with which the Hastern Kentucky Commis- 
sion concerns itself, comprise one-fourth of the land mass of the State, with 
23 percent or nearly one-fourth of the State’s population. The average per 
capita income for the area is less than $800, and this of course does not make 
elear the fact that a great preponderance of individuals in the area subsist on 
annual cash income of far less than $400. 

The depressed status of this area is unquestionable. Moreover, the degree of 
depression—and.: the extensive cost in terms of welfare and other State pro- 
grams—are increasing on a ratio in line with the deepening of the depression 
within this area. Even now the welfare cost of programs in this area, when 
reduced to a per capita basis, is more than twice that of the other portions of 
the State, while the revenue return on a per capita basis in this area is less than 
half that of the rest of the State. 

In the framework of our historically depressed area, the catastrophic floods 
which struck our section in January and February 1957, proved to be almost 
a knockout blow: Added to the otler ills afflicting our area before and since, 
the last flood and its aftereffects has pushed eastern Kentucky to the edge of 
disaster. However, although this flood inflicted $50 million worth of damage, 
cost human lives, and destroyed invaluable personal property, this same flood 
has ironically enough, brought some blessings in disguise along with tragedy. 
For it seemed to awaken many of our people as never before to the fact that 
our situation is so bad that we must do something. 

The commission, after exhaustive study, has reached two basic conclusions. 
The first is that no program of general development can succeed in any reason- 
able fashion until certain basic regional developments are provided for—these 
regional developments involve at least the creation of a regional system of high- 
ways, and of a regional system of minimal water control and supply facilities. 
The commission’s second conclusion is that, on the basis of possible success in 
seeing the development of these regional facilities commenced, there must be 
formulated a concurrent comprehensive regional program of development effect- 
ing all phases of human endeavor in this area. 

The Commission is embarking upon this twofold program, a’ plan of priority 


| development for key regional highways has been formulated and a current study 


is leading to the formulation of a system of key water control facilities for 
minimal water development essential as a base for regional overall economic 
development. We are already in a position to feel greatly encouraged that this 
planning, allowing for selective—and therefore more effective—development of 
these minimal regional facilities, will definitely lead to the creation of these es- 
sential constructions through the proper agencies of Federal, State, and local 
government. 

We are now preparing our comprehensive regional program. This program 
will be comprehensive not only horizontally—in that it will cover specialized 
program action outlines in the categorical fields of forestry, agriculture, mines 
and minerals, tourism, education, health and welfare, industrial development, 
community development, spiritual and cultural values, citizen action organiza- 
tion and coordination, Kentucky legislation and Federal legislation—but it will 
also be comprehensive in the vertical sense in that it will allow “something to 
do” for all three levels of government, and for private enterprise, private organ- 
izations, and private citizens. 

The local level portion of the program will outline specific projects most 
needed in eastern Kentucky’s communities; suggest means for local leadership 
to determine priority projects in most realistic relation to local needs; and pro- 
vide the best available information and assistance to local people attempting 
to accomplish such projects. 

The program will set forth for the 1960 Kentucky Legislature, an outline of 
local and regional needs which can be treated by programs of State government. 
It will specifically propose, and set forth the mechanics for, the calling of an 
interstate meeting of the Governors of the Appalachian States, for the purpose 
of forming an Appalachian Development Authority. 

The program will take an aggressive position in attempting to define the urge 
upon the Federal Government its proper role in the treatment of those basic 
problems which are regional or national or multistate in scope. We feel that 
it is essential to convince Federal leaders that special attention must be given 
to those special developmental needs of what we will refer to as “underde- 
veloped regions,” as prerequisites to local or State developments. 
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I have reviewed the work of the Eastern Kentucky Regional Planning Com- 
mission, in order to acquaint you with the fact that this official agency in 
Kentucky has. concentrated intensive and dedicated work to appraising special 
problems of the depressed economy of eastern Kentucky, and to an attempt 
to bring forth an orderly program of solutions. I believe that our program is 
going to be an effective one in eastern Kentucky, and, without question, any 
progress we make in eastern Kentucky may be transferred almost directly to 
the treatment of problems-throughout the Appalachian region. And, although 
our program is a cemprehensive one which attempts to treat all phases of the 
economy and which does not fail to take into account that in a historic situa- 
tion of depression, new solutions, new actions, and new techniques may be called 
for; it is also true that, in the entire Appalachian region where coal is a prin- 
cipal and very rich resource, no program, no matter how comprehensive, can 
fail to take into account the effects upon the economy of the status of the 
eoal industry, and the necessity to make improvements in that industry if 
realistic improvements are to be made ingthe Appalachian economy. 

Among the members of our commission are Mr. B. F. Reed, who is seeretary- 
treasurer of the Turner Elkhorn Coal Co., Mr. Harry LaViers, who is president 
of the South-East Coal Co., Mr. Lawrence Davis who has long been active in the 
coal mining industry, and Mr. 8, C. Van Curon, who is editor of the Harlan Daily 
Enterprise, a newspaper operating at the heart of the Harlan coalfield. Al- 
though the principal interests ef the other commissioners are not immediately 
related to coal mining, all of them have a direct interest in the fact that coal 
mining is so closely related to the total economy of the region in which they 
make their livelihoods, one of ‘them as an oil company president, one an op- 
erator of gas wells, a medical doctor,,a minister, anda college president. I have 
discussed S. 1346 carefully with these gentlemen, particularly with Mr. Reed 
and Mr. La Viers, and my comments here in endorsing and urging the passage 
of 8S. 1346 reflects their views. 

Within the 32-county area of eastern Kentucky, 9 of the largest population 
counties are characterized economically as being dependent primarily—and al- 
most entirely—upon the mining of coal and directly related economic activities. 
Obviously coal is a major factor in the economy of the entire region, and the 
status of the coal extraction industry. directly affects the well-being of the re 
gion’s 690,000 citizens, : 

In addition, the same general comment is true of the entire Appalachian re- 
gion which extends from eastern Kentucky through parts of nine other States, 
including Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia. In the Appalachian area of 
each of these States, similar economic problems persist in the maintenance of 
conditions of chronic depression. And. among those problems which are con- 
sistently characteristic of the Appalachian region, a major problem arises con- 
stantly from the unique and often exclusive dependence of the region’s people 
upon such gainful employment as is available to them in working with the re- 
gion’s rich coal resource. 

I will not discuss here the status of the coal industry nationally, although 
as a general statement I believe it would be acceptable to say that in the na- 
tional coal picture, unemployment is generally prevalent in coal.mining regions. 
In many areas of the coal mining industry, people have been left. unemployed by 
advances in coal mechanization, and are now living in conditions as shocking 
as are found in many of the foreign so-called underdeveloped countries, While 
it is true that economic trends-make essential the dislocation of segments of the 
population on occasion, and it is true that there is a general trend today from 
rural sections to urban areas, and that some mining unemployment can be re- 
solved by the transfer of workers to urban areas of heavier employment; it is 
also a realistic fact that much of the population of the coal mining areas—and 
particularly of the Appalachian area—will remain in their present home regions 
throughout their lifetime. Although a considerable outmigration is in effect at 
present and has continued over the past several years, this is not a healthy out- 
migration and it is not a solution to regional economic problems. As you prob 
ably know, the principal portion of this outmigration force consists of the young 
adult segment of the population which has the greatest ability to contribute to 
the good health of the region’s economy. Remaining in the region are the very 
young who must -be educated, and. the older persons whose productivity is de 
clining, and who, in some cases must be supported partially by the.welfare pro 
grams, thus rendering even more unhealthy the general economy. 
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Therefore the means of basic livelihood of many of the people of the Appa- 
jachian region, is and will continue to be a problem which must be solved in 
their lifetime. Although other factors may enter into the solution, a principal 
factor will continue to be the manner in which coal mining can contribute to 
the economy. The coal regions should not and must not be abandoned, since 
they are so. rich in a resource which is greatly needed. The real need is to 
develop the:true productivity of these areas and their people. This is almost 
tantamount to saying that it is necessary to develop the true productivity of 
coal. By determining those means by which more effective or more efficient 
energy forms might be released from coal; or by which important and essential 
material ingredients might be obtained from processing coal, we would have 
produced a situation in which it would be highly profitable and feasible to locate 
processing plants for such purposes near the source of the bulk product. With 
such processing plants located near the coalfields, the effects upon employment 
and upon the regional economy would be obvious. 

Of course the national economy also has a tremendous stake in this outlook, 
in that with the rapidly advancing demands upon our domestic resources of the 
defense operation, and the present critical material needs of the space program, 
the need: to. increase the potential contribution of the coal resource is also ob- 
vious in the national sense. 

With this general background then, all of which has pointed up a basic need 
toward which §S, 1846 is directed, I will conclude these remarks with a few 
general but important points. 

I. I. wilhJeave each Senator to his own conclusions, based upon other testi- 
mony and knowledge, but it seems apparent that no current research programs 
are moving, rapidly enough, or are characterized by the proper magnitude and 
emphasis, to exercise the possibilities generally recognized by the coai experts to 
unlock the potentially various and valuable utilizations of coal as a souree of 
materials or energy. 

II. It is believed by many knowledgeable and competent persons, some of 
whom will speak to this committee, that an intensified program of directed re- 
search aimed toward determining new usages for coal, would have a higher de 
gree of success predictability. In general support of this kind of statement, one 
might consider the success of the directed research program administered by 
the famed Dr. Salk, which has provided us with a prevention for polio, a dreaded 
disease which once appeared to be implacable. Another example of the effec- 
tiveness of intensified directive research would be Manhattan project itself, 
which produced the atomic bomb and the basis for present age of atomic energy— 
an achievement of almost cosmic proportions. 

To bring such examples right down to today and to the field of coal research 
we may point to the recent and very exciting development by the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.—following a fairly brief but intensified directed. research program—in 
which there has been developed a process by which a highway road binder 
material, of much more effective qualities than the currently used asphalt ma- 
terials, can be extracted from coal. The impact of this development alone upon 
the future of coal can be of considerable economic significance. 

Ill. Although this bill is delimited to a specific area of research—that of 
mutual application of atomic energy and coal—it is an area so basic to many 
jevelopments in both fields, as to constitute a worthwhile, and even essential, 
field within itself. _It is interesting to note that this. bill comes as much from 
hose interested in atomic energy, as from those who are interested in the greater 
utilization of coal. Since I am not a technician in either field, I will net dwell 
mn probabilities involved, but it seems apparent and will be established by other 
witnesses by this committee that. the wedding of coal and atomic energy hold a 
potential of unlimited. fruitfulness, and that an intensified research program, 
n which specific funds, personnel and facilities are devoted exclusively to this 
pxpectable achievement, will almost certainly produce results. 

IV. I am aware that another current proposal before the Senate, entitled 
he “Coal Research and Development Act,” proposes the establishment of a 
much more comprehensive program of research for intensive development of 

ater utilization of coal, and even sets forth a special commission to administer 

. 1346 does not enter into the question involved in this bill— 


ote exclusive and intensive research to the, future utilization of coal and 
tomic energy. If, for any reason, the hoped for overall coal resource program 
ere not established, it would. still be a matter of prime importance and high 
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priority, to establish the coal-atomic energy facility, to carry out its own program, 
Whether the facility calls for in S. 1346 should be administered by the Bureay 
of Mines, as the bill provides for in its present form, or should: be administered 
by a separate commission directing intensive program of coal research, is 
problem which cannot be solved until the basic question of whether to establish 
such a commission is resolved by the Congress. However, 8. 1346 proposes 9 
facility of such immediate importance that its establishment should be brought 
about as quickly as possible. 

For its effect upon the greater utilization of our Nation’s coal resource, in 
relation to national material needs, in relation to defense needs, and in relation 
to the special needs of the coal region economies, with particular emphasis on 
the Appalachian region economy; and for’ its effect upon the needs for an im. 
proved energy source, with coal as the basic supply resource, to serve our energy 
requirements in the period while the commercialization of atomic energy becomes 
a practical matter, I very strongly urge, in behalf of the Eastern Kentucky 
Regional Planning Commission and the people of the Appalachian region and 
all other coal producing areas, the passage of S. 1346 and the implementation 
of the program of directed research which it provides for. 

The people of the eastern Kentucky coalfields, and the leadership of this area, 
commercial, government, and civic, are all vitally interested in seeing the 
establishment of a facility for coal-atomic energy research. The location of this 
facility is not the tantamount feature concerned in its establishment. However, 
I would like to suggest that there is a relationship often between man’s efforts 
for achievement, and the spirit of the people from whom such efforts come. In 
this sense, there can be no more fitting location for this coal-atomic energy 
research facility, than in the eastern mountains of Kentucky, where King Coal 
has played such a dominant part in the lives and history of the people, where 
the people are now facing such overwhelming odds in the development of their 
economy and attempting to derive a livelihood from working with coal, and 
where the people themselves are at this time displaying such a dynamic potential 
for seeking solutions to the overwhelming problems that stand between them and 
a reasonable American standard of living and way of life. 


GEOSURVEYS, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1959. 
Senator James BE. Murray, 
U8. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Last week I wrote Senator Bible expressing my views 
on the proposed legislation to establish a coal research and development pro- 
gram. It has been suggested that I also write you. I am pleased to do so and 
trust you will find my remarks not only deserving of consideration, but als 
meriting inclusion in the testimony that is submitted to your committee on the 
proposed legislation. 

May I state that I am a geologist, whose first field assignment was in Wyo 
ming 40 years ago this month. I have developed an interest in mineral eco 
nomics, as well as mineral exploration and development, and have had con- 
siderable field experience with the fossil fuels. At present I am a partner in 
the mineral consulting partnership GeoSurveys, located here in Washington 
May I preface the remarks that follow by stating that I endorse legislation that 
will give financial support to coal research. I am sure this view will be ur 
opposed in your committee and in the hearings you are sponsoring. There is 
however, a serious difference of opinion as to the agency that should be chargei 
with the responsibility for this research. H.R. 6596, which has been reportei 
favorably out of committee, would create a new commission. It is my convit 
tion that a new commission is not only unnecessary, but that its creation would 
be a grave mistake. I submit the following reason: 


must draw upon specialists employed in these several research agencies, and 
will thus impair the programs on which they are engaged. 
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The Bureau of Mines is the leader in coal research, for it has more than 4,000 
lications. to its credit since its Coal Division was established. It hus ex- 
cellent facilities and a sound program, but it has at no time been adequately 
supported. by appropriations from the Congress. I do not recall a single year in 
which it has had more than $4 million to spend. It is a tested Government 
agency that should be given an opportunity to display what it can do if ade 
quately supported. 

May I also point out that the Bureau of Mines has good cooperative relation- 
ships with every State and private agency engaged in coal research. With 
these ties it is better capable of letting judicious contracts with these agencies, 
public and private, than any new commission that. may be created. To my 
knowledge, there is only one person who takes a dim view of the Bureau among 
all the agencies concerned with the development of coal, and he expresses a 
minority viewpoint that is not shared by other agencies, by industry, and by 
labor. 

I offer these views as a private individual engaged in private practice, with 
no Government contracts. Under these circumstances, I believe I look at the 
needs of the. situation dispassionately, and I wish to record with you and your 
committee my firm conviction that, of the alternate bills under consideration, 
one designating the Bureau of Mines as the agency to be given authority and 
new appropriations for coal research and development is the proper one to 
adopt. If it is your pleasure, I am ready to appear before the Senate committee 
to argue these points. 

" “yours, 
Howarp A. MEYERHOFF. 


Coat SEEKs Magic Formvura* 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 29, 1959.—“The bills that descend on the home- 
owner the first of every month are a far less serious threat to his bank account 
than the kind of bills that hit the hopper when a new Congress convenes,” re- 
marks GeoSurveys, commenting on the coal legislation currently under con- 
sideration in the House of Representatives. “Early this month the House Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining heard arguments on no fewer than 18 bills 
advocating a stepped-up, Government-supported program of coal research. Al- 
though everyone seems to be in favor of research, proponents and witnesses 
split into two camps, and feeling in certain quarters ran high.” 


GRIM FACTS 


“Once again the coal mining industry is in the dumps. From the catastrophic 
low of 391.7 million tops in 1954, production increased to 530 million tons in 
oo Consumption tapered off to 490 million in 1957 and sagged to 427 million 

st year. 

“Prospects for 1959 are fair. The industry’s best customer, the utilities, is 
expected to burn 7 percent more coal than in 1958, and the reviving steel mills 
will consume more than 100 million tons of coking coal. Total demand will ap- 
proximate 455 million tons, according to a National Coal Association fore- 
cast * * *, 

“This is still far from good. In fact, the prediction is not even certain. 
Although it took into account an anticipated drop in oversea exports, it did not 
expect the West German Government to put a $4.76/ton tariff on imports, which 
will presumably cut American sales another 9 million tons. The loss may be 
offset by a more rapid improvement in domestic industry than anyone expects, 
but none of the forecasts has allowed for competitive losses that will result from 
the higher prices that must be charged to balance the $2-a-day wage in- 
erease* ©* *(”? 

BASIC PROBLEM 


“As usual, a simple panacea for all these ills is being sought, and today the 
magic word is ‘research.’ Everyone knows, of course, that coal research has 
in progress for many years. The U.S. Bureau of Mines alone has pub- 
lished more than 4,000 research reports since 1910. The Illinois State Geologi- 
cal Survey likewise has an outstanding record for applied research on the coals 
of the: IMinois basin. Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., with the support of in- 
dustry, has also carried on or sponsored effective programs of investigation 
and development * * *, 


1GeoSurveys publication. 
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“Since Sputnik I, however, something new has been added to the concept of 
research in the public mind. It has taken on a roseat glow that actually reflects 
nothing new except the fact of belated popular discovery. A new idea might 
conceivably call for a new agency to carry it out, but coal research is not new. 
It’s half a century old in the laboratory and a century old in the field, Compe 
tent research agencies already exist, hampered only by the feebleness of their 
financial support. 

“Yet 14 of the bills before the House Subcommittee on Mines and Mining pro- 
pose the creation of a new Government agency—a Coal Research and Develop- 
ment Commission. Only 4 of the 18 bills stipulate that the ibility for 
new research be placed where it belongs—on the Secretary of the Interior, whose 
Bureau of Mines already has research facilities and personnel around which 
expanded facilities can readily be built. Also available to him is his Geologi- 
eal Survey, which can collaborate on such field activities as may be in- 
volved * * *.” 

COLD CASH 


“The need is for continuing financial support for seasoned investigation, not 
for an expensive outlay for new facilities operated by novices or by pirated per- 
sonnel. - In 1956, only $17.5 million was spent on coal research, More than $11 
million of this. was contributed by industry. Less than $5 million came from 
the Federal Government to advance a basic $2.5 billion industry. 

“The Bureau of Mines has turned in a fine performance on niggardly appro- 
priations. It should be given a chance to show the taxpayer what it can do 
with generous support.” 


STATEMENT OF JULIAN D. Conover, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS 


We greatly appreciate the interest of this committee in developing a broad 
research program for the coal industry. We sincerely hope that as a result of 
these hearings that the committee will act favorably on S, 49, which would create 
an independent coal research commission to encourage and stimulate production 
and conservation of coal through a comprehensive research and development 
program. 

THE COAL INDUSTRY AND RESEARCH 


The coal industry is in serious need of increased research. Practically every 
phase of the operations can be improved by well directed and executed research 
effort. This includes the location and determination of reserves, mining, and 
preparation, and utilization for all pu 

The Bureau of Mines’ shows that about $17. million was spent on all forms 
of coal research in 1955. About $5 million of this came from Federal and State 
sources and the rest from industry. This total is very small when compared 
with the petroleum industry’s expenditures of about $146 million and the chemical 
industry’s expenditures of $361 million. 

The coal industry is sometimes criticized for not spending more on research. 
On the basis of total selling price for coal it would appear that more money should 
be available. On the other hand, the margin of profit for practically all the 
industry has been very narrow, and it is of course, from this margin that research 
must be financed. In addition, research effort today can be frittered away with 
little or no result unless it is well organized under competent direction and with 
adequate equipment. Very few coal companies are large enough to conduct 
research on the scale needed to be genuinely productive of results. 

One answer to this latter problem is industrywide cooperative research. With 
increased coal production it is probable that contributions to such work can be 
increased. At the same time, however, individual companies should continue 
their own programs since this insures the competitive drive created by the benefits 
to be derived by a single company when its research effort is: outstandingly 


The coal industry, like the petroleum industry and the chemical industry, is 
hardheaded and will only spend a limited amount on fundamental research. 
Neither will it spend money on visionary, long-range projécts that will not be 
successful business enterprises within a measurable number of years. Yet, as to 


1 Outlook and Reseach Possibilities for Bituminous Coal. Bureau of Mines informa- 
tion circular 7754.. May 1956. : 
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given projects in which it can “sink the teeth,” like the reduction of mining, 
handling, and preparation costs, it comes up with effective answers. 

There are drawbacks ina competitive approach to research with too narrow 
a viewpoint. Fort engineers and scientists to make progress they must have 
pasic facts. Mining engineers must know the geology and physical properties of 
coal in the ground and of the overlying strata. Preparation engineers need facts 
and figures on the physical and chemical properties of coal, ash, and rock, 
combustion engineers need data on ignition and burning characteristics and the 
properties of the ash, and chemical engineers, considering coal for gasification, 
liquefaction, or petrochemical processes, need information on the exact details 
of its chemical composition and the reactions it undergoes. From this viewpoint 
it is evident that we must continue to collect and expand the basic data on coal. 
It is in this field that Government research can be particularly helpful, for it is 
often difficult for industry to justify expenditures for work that promises returns 
only in the long-range future. 

From the industry viewpoint the broad fields for coal research may be listed 
as follows: 

(1) Estimation, location, and characteristics of reserves. 
(2) Mining, preparation, and marketing of coal. 
(3) Transportation. 
(4) Utilization for combustion purposes. 
(5) Production of coke and byprodacts. 
(6) Utilization for liquid fuels and gases. 
(7) Utilization for chemicals. 
° (8) Coal statistics. 

The first of these fields, concerning the estimation and determination of the 
general characteristics of reserves in the broad sense, has always been a govern- 
mental funetion and should continue as such. The coal industry, of course, uses 
its own geologists and mining engineers to study those factors which have a 
direct effect on mining and production costs. 

The second item, concerned with mining, preparation, and marketing of coal 
is, in most of its phases, the special province of the industry rather than a field 
in which the Government can work effectively, or in which it should attempt 
to work. 

The third item, the transportation of coal, involves problems for the coal in- 
dustry, the coal consumer, and the transportation agencies. In many instances 
the cost. of transportation is a major factor in the price paid by the consumer. 
Also, in recent years these costs have been rising faster than the cost of mining 
eoal. Attaeks have been made on this problem by the industry, to develop 
cheaper methods. The consumer, as represented by the utility industry, has 
located plants at the mine mouth and transmitted electric energy instead of coal 
to reduce transportation costs. This is a problem that is the concern of the 
industries involved as well as the Government. 

The combustion of coal is a problem that is intimately concerned with the 
equipment used for this purpose. The industry could not hope to investigate all 
types of combustion equipment. It can and does furnish useful fundamental 
data. . Concerns manufacturing combustion equipment in the larger sizes have 
been outstandingly successful in the development of entirely automatic com- 
bustion equipment, including the utilization of pulverized coal. Steam boiler and 
furnace manufacturers have demonstrated their competence and progressive 
attitude in this field. 

The fifth item, the production of coke and byproducts, is a apecialized field 
with the properties of the product directly related to their final use. Much 
of the development work in this field has been carried on by organizations 
manufacturing coke ovens and by the metallurgical industries. Their ability 
to recognize and meet their special problems is attested by the rapid expansion 
of many of these industries in the postwar period. 

The coal industry has always taken an active part in supplying the best. pos- 
sible product for coking purposes. This includes the mining and preparation 
of coal with particularly desirable coking properties. Developments in the 
field of metallurgical coke have resulted in many instances from cooperation 
between the coal and metallurgical industries. 

The sixth item, the production of liquid fuels and gases from coal, is not now 
of direct commercial interest in the United States. Research in this field is 
often too long range and too expensive for the industry to undertake and it is, 
therefore, a proper field for the Government. This is particularly true because 
of the general desirability to shift some of the energy burden from oil and 
gas to coal and because of the strategic importance of liquid fuel supplies. 
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Certain phases of the problems involved. in the production of liquid fuels are 
of more immediate importance to the coal industry. These include the gasifica- 
tion of coal and some features of the hydrogenation processes. It is desirable 
fo develop direct cooperation between. industry and the Government in these 

elds. 

The utilization of coal for chemicals is a field of great potential importance, 
The most profitable part of this operation will be in producing and marketing 
the chemicals, rather than producing the coal. The actual amount of coal that 
would be used for even some of the largest volume chemicals is still not a very 
great annual tonnage. There is, of course, no reason why organizations in the 
coal industry cannot enter into ‘the chemical field and indeed this has already 
been the case in some instances. Chemical companies are also undertaking 
coal mining operations. This is another field in which the coal industry can 
render assistance in a fundamental way. It is not in a position to compete with 
the chemical industry in research in this field. Its best line of endeavor would 
be to encourage work on coal that would lead to increased utilization. 

The eighth item listed—that is, coal statistics—is properly a governmental 
function and one that has been well handled by the Bureau of Mines. 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


The previous discussion has outlined the overall fields of research in the coai 
industry and has indicated how the various industries, over the years, have 
assumed the responsibility for dévelopment in certain fields. In the main the 
division of these responsibilities is logical and all phases are making good 
progress. 

It is obvious that there is always room for more and faster progress. In our 
opinion this can be done best by increased effort within the logical research 
pattern which has already been developed. Various fields of endeavor have 
been outlined in which the Government, the coal industry, and the other re 
lated industries can function effectively and with maximum return for the 
money expended. These fields should be respected. 

The coal industry has not been able and cannot now supply all the funds 
necessary or desirable for research on this great energy reserve. This has long 
been recognized and the Government, both Federal and State, has assisted in 
this effort in a very limited way. 

In the coming years coal will carry a very much larger energy burden. There 
is no evidence that atomic power will be able for some time to contribute more 
than a small percentage to our energy needs. Asa national measure, therefore, 
the Government would be thoroughly ps in providing greatly increased 
funds for coal research. 

At the present time governmental funds are not available to the coal industry 
or related industries for financing research. Such programs as conducted by 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, and the National Science Foundation have proven highly effective. We 
believe that one of the best and most effective means for advancing coal tech- 
nology would be a program of this type devoted to coal. 

We respectfully urge your committee to approve legislation creating an inde- 
pendent coal research commission. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
June 15, 1959. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would appreciate it if the enclosed telegram of Mr. 
George E. Evans, president of the Evans Elkhorn Coal Co. in Wayland, Ky., 
could be included in the record of the hearings on 8. 49. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN Coopes. 
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; WAYLAND, KY., June 8, 1959: 
Hlon.. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Relet June 1 concerning hearing scheduled June 10, Committee on: Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Senate bill 49. Regret cannot attend hearing but feel our 
area will, be; capably represented by Mr.:LaViers and others. We support the 
position @f, the National Coal Association- committee on coal,research. Through 
a hard hitting independent research commission we believe the distressed sleep- 
ing giant: of American industry can be awakened ‘and that the establishment of 
this commission may very well prove to be one of the greatest accomplishments 
in the history of our industry." 

Evans ELKHORN COAL Co,, 
», GEorcE E, Evans, Jr.,. President. 


Boone County CoaL Corp., 
me ten Sharples, W. Va., February 14, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES DB. MuRRAY, 
Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


. Dear Mr. Murzay : I have been pleased to note that Senate bill 49 and H.R. 130, 
the Coal Research and Development Act, has been introduced into. the present 
session of Congress. As a resident of West. Virginia. depending upon the coal 
industry for the livelihood of myself, my friends, and my neighbors, I am keenly 
interested in the successful passage of these bills. 

I feel that coal, being our Nation’s largest source of energy, deserves full 
recognition by our Government as a basic need to the welfare and defense of 
our Nation and, therefore, deserves support in the research necessary to promote 
its continued production for our Nation’s needs. Our Nation’s other energy 
resources, such as oil, natural gas, and the atom, have been favored with econo- 
mical governmental support in the form of research funds, price supports, and 
special tax allowances. Coal, on the other hand, has been a self-sufficient indus- 
try. However, in the face of éver-increasing competition from industries re- 
ceiving Government aids, it is now imperative that the coal industry be given 
help in improving its usefulness to our Nation and its competitive position in our 
economy by the use of the tools of research. Our country needs a healthy coal 
industry and dur coal industry needs researeh to restore its health and position 
in Our @conomy. 

As'a member of the committee on  Tegeaget of the National Coal ‘Association, 
Iam anxious for the suecessful passa the Coal Research and Development 
Act. Further, as a citizen of West’ Vitginia,*I am vitally interested in the 
progress and betterment of our State and the progress of the coal industry is 
one of the keys to our State’s future. I heartily subscribe to Senate bill 49 and 
H.R. 130, and request your consideration and effort to have the act made effective. 

Yours very truly, 
RicHarp F’. Wesner, Vice President. 


Tue PrrrssurG AND Mipway Coat; Mrntnea Co., 
Pittsburg, Kans., June 9, 1959. 
JAMES B®. MURRAY, 
Renae of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, UO. 8. Senate, 
Washington D0. 


Dear Sirs: Iam extremely sorry that prior commitments made it impossible for 
me to appear at the hearings before your committee on Wednesday, June 10, on 
senate bill No. 49. 

I would appreciate the’ opportunity to file this letter as a statement of my 
complete endorsement of the Coal Research and Development Commission as 
established in Senate bill No. 49. Our company’ operates coal mines in five 
States in the Middle West and feels strongly that the enactment of this legisla- 
tion would add greatly to the future, not only of our company but the coal in- 
dustry as a whole. I ani personally familiar with the policy agreed npon in the 
National Coal Association Committee on Research and go on record as endorsing 
the statements to be made by Mr. Harry La¥Viers, chairman of this committee. 
Our company feels that the excellent record established by the coal industry 
during both World Wars proves the advisability of maintaining a strong industry. 


—- 
“ 
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Due te relatively small size and the extreme number (5,600) of coal com- 
panies in the United States, it is almost impossible to form an Pesearch 
group. We strongly recommend the establishment. of a Coal and De- 
velopment Commission ee an 2 ee Government agency to promote in- 
creased deve : t of this industry. 

y; 
Epwin R. PHELPS. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FUREIGN OOMMERGE, 
j July 10, 1959.” 
Re S. 1362—a bill dealing with coal research and developnientt. 
Hon. Jam@s B. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Intertor and Insular Affairs, 
U.8. Senate. 

Dean SENATOR: I am enclosing a letter which I have just received from Mr. 
R. W. erry renee of the Coa] Producers Association of Washington State. 
You will note that Mr. Clark discusses pending coal legislation and strongly 
endorses the approach lncarporeted in §. 1362. 

It is my understanding that hearings have been held on the measure. If the 
record is still open, I would ap jate your placing Mr. Clark’s letter in it. 

I would like to add t to Mr. Clark's and urge your committee 
to take early and favora ect ott 8. 1362. 

Thank you for your many courtesies and warm personal regards. ; 

Sincerely, 


i EEaEEEEEERREET 


WARREN G. Maenuson, U.S: Senator, 


Coat PROPUCERS ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON, ee 
Seattle, Wash., July 6, 1959. 


Hot. WaRrkEN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Senator Macnuson ; The Senate Interior and Insular Affairs ‘Commaiiten 
has under consideration the matter of coal research and development, Such a 
program is both necessary and highly to the welfare of the bituminous 
coal industry. The industry itself is unable to finance completely .a program of 
its own but inasmuch as the entire economy will-benefit by the results, it is in 
the national interest that the Goyernment cooperate in this venture. 

Although it is true that some of the larger coal companies have undertaken 
some research work the efforts have barely seratched the surfaee of the potential 
in any one of a number of directions. Much needed additional .work remailiis to 
be done in; the area of low temperature garbonization ef coal for the thousands 
of bypreducts derived therefrom, in the newly discovered application. of goal for 
road materials and for the further experimentation and Mevelopment, ot the coal- 
fired. gas turbine, to mention a few. i 28 

There can be no argument on the advisability of such a program, although 
there seems to be some diffe of. opinion as to. the proper approach to the 
problem. One seliool of thought has advocated an independent agency of the 
Federal Government, a Coal Nencantn and Development Commission, composed 
= mae to-be sppolnted by, the President... This is the cae of Senate 

The other alternative to be considered—and in our judgment;the more. reasont 
able-—is Genate bill S. 1862 which would Piper en aes x Sounows 
ae the Bureau of ae The latter plan has much to commend jit Burea 

aera for the ane 
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With warm aoe regards, I am, 
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